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Now in your own home... exquisite 
Organ MUSIC 


OF par MUSIC, with all its beauty —its 
soaring grandeur, its hushed, lovely 
murmur—has now become a _ practical 
reality for the Home. 

Quickly learned by anyone who plays 
the piano, the Hammond Organ has already 
opened up new vistas of musical enjoyment 
and self-expression in hundreds of homes. 
Amateurs and noted artists alike have found 
in its lovely tones a new source of musical 
inspiration. 

Embodying a wholly new 
principle of design, the 
Hammond produces the full 
exquisite tone range heard 


THE 


$1250 


f.0. b. Chicago—slightly higher 
for large installations 


[AM 


in cathedrals. Yet it has no pipes, no reeds 
—its tones are originated by electrical im- 
pulses instead of by air-pressure. 

New, brilliant effects, superb rendering 
of quick-tempo music, are easily achieved on 
the Hammond with its marvelously quick 
response, And, over and above the familiar 
voices of the organ, it offers a myriad of 
new, fascinating tone colors. 

The Hammond costs no more than a fine 
piano. See and hear it at any 
of our dealers in principal 

m7 cities ... or write to The 
Hammond Organ, 2911 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago. 


Hr organ of full concert range 
that fits tre a four foot sguwe 


No installation — just plug in 


With only two units, the console with bench ai 
tone cabinet, the Hammond Organ is adapted 
to small apartments. The console and bench o 
only a four-foot squtire. The tone cabinet c 
placed wherever you want it. No alteration 
building in are required. To install it, simpl) 
into an electric outlet. Two men can easily 
the console of the Hammond Organ anyu 


MOND ORGAN 


HAMMOND DEALERS ARE NOW HOLDING DAILY GIFT-SEASON DEMONSTRATIO? 
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Five Kinds of Insulation 


IGIVEYOUANEW 
"HUSHED RIDE” 


NOW THE WHOLE BODY PILLOWED ON RUBBER_with New Airplane-type Shock-Absorbers 
_Five Kinds of Insulation against NOISE_ Plymouth again Startles the Low-Price Field with a New 
Kind of Ride_Largest, widest Plymouth ever built_it gives you most for your money! 

















BIGGEST VALUE IN PLYMOUTH HISTORY 


All-Steel Body. .-: Double- 
Action Hydraulic Brakes.. 


New 1937 Plymouth De Luxe 4-door Sedan, $670 list*. 





HINK of acar whose body 


7 MORE ROOM !—Front seats are 
is PILLOWED ON 


EASY TO BUY 


RUBBER...with giant aero- 
hydraulic shock-absorbers to 
soak up bumps, 

You can hear a watch tick, 
it’s so quiet... scientifically 
SOUND-PROOFED. 

A BIG CAR your finger- 
tip can steer...no “‘wander- 
ing” or “straying.” 

SAFETY INTERIOR... 





FLOATING POWER enigine . : 
mountings... New Hypoid-+ — 
rear axle—formerly used only 
in costly cars! 


THAT’S ONLY PART of 
this new Plymouth’s story. 
Get it all! See your Chrysler, 
De Soto or Dodge dealer. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 








3” wider... 2s" more in rear. More 


leg and head room. Seatsare ‘‘chair- 
height”’ with low floors. .. and 


This beautiful 1937 Plymouth 
is priced right down with the 
lowest. The Commercial Credit 
Company has made available 
terms as low as $25 a month. 



























MAKE THIS 
A PART OF 


Your Life! 


A semi-tropical 
land on a summer 
sea ... broad beaches, nearby moun- 
tains and a climate that only southern 
California provides . . . such are the 
natural assets SAN DIEGO offers you. 


TODAY, tomorrow and always, those 
who live in this lovely city have this 
basic > gape for health and 
happiness... . . oe” lel te ie i 
LIFE in SAN DIEGO is one continuous 
adventure... why not make it a part 
ee as ws sae Lie 


FREE BOOKLET on request 
Bex 17D29an Diego-California Club 
ZMAKE YOUR TICKET READ 
SAM DIEGO 
BS CVPOSF: 


\ . 
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CONTINENTAL 
ATMOSPHERE 


Rare in the Western World—but 
you'll find it at The Barclay ... 
Individualized Service, Home-like 
Charm, Perfect Appointments, 
Restful Quiet . . . Distinguished 
Cuisine, Dignified Surroundings. 


AOE TT AS IE ROA EE PE RI 





Conveniently located: — only 
4 blocks from Grand Central 
Station, near shops, theatres and 
midtown business center . . . Single 
rooms $5, $6, $7: double, $8, $9, 
$10; suites, $12 and $15. 


THE BARCLAY 
111 EAST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 














PLATFORM: The idea of a 30-hour week 
is altogether too unreasonable and it will 
not appeal to the underpaid and overworked 
unemployed ... The least the slave-driving 
factories should adopt is a one-hour day 
with ten-hour pay 

Those favoring a union of this kind will 
immediately sign up, and haste is advised 
before all the easy positions are taken ... 
The political party adopting the one-hour 
day and ten-hour pay in its platform will not 
only have a landslide but a tidal wave or a 
deluge the next election There never 
was an opportunity like this before and there 
never will be again. 

Frep W. CLuTE 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
& 


TRINITY HAVEN: Referring to the re- 
marks of Dr. Alexander G. Cummins, editor 
of The Chronicle in regard to Trinity Church 
and its chapels as an “example of ecclesi- 
astical failure and waste” (News-WeEeEK of 
Nov. 21) I should like to stress that 
Trinity is doing an incalculable service 
among the workers of the financial district. 
Not only are we allowed to sit in the church- 
yard during our lunch time and rest in the 
sunshine away from the hustle and bustle 
of the busy streets, but we can also attend 
the organ recitals for business people which 
are given every Wednesday and Friday from 
12:30 to 1 o’clock. Really, Dr. Cummins 
should come down to listen to one of those 


recitals and see how many people are attenid- 
ing—he might change his mind. Especially 
when music by Beethoven or Wagprer is 
being played. 
IsotpeE G. Koeni 
New York, N.Y. 


MARXISM AND FASCISM: May I make 
suggestion of something that [ think would 
be of interest to a great many of your 
readers: 

What is fascism ? 

What is communism ? 

What is socialism ? 

State the difference and their respective 
objectives. : 

So many people seem to have such a vague 
idea in regard to the above. 

A. C. BERNER 

National City, Calif. 


Editorial Note: News-Weex asked Edward $ 
Corwin, McCormick Professor of Jurisprudence 
Princeton University, to prepare short, impartial de/- 
initions of socialism, communism, and fascism. Nor 
man Thomas, 1936 Presidential candidate of the Socia 
ist party, was asked to define aims of socialism. Ear 
Browder, 1936 Presidential candidate of the Communist 
party, was asked for communism’s aims. Objectives of 
fascism are condensed from an arficle written by Ben 
ito Mussolini for the Italian Encyclopedia. Definitions 
and aims: 

Corwin: “Socialism and communism both stand Jor 
the community’s taking over private property—at leust 
all productive property. The present-day difference in 
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A CHEST PROTECTOR ON THE AUTO 
SKOOTER STEPPED. UP SALES AND SAFETY 


rubber bearings that outlive bronze. 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


®@ Sales were down at the Auto-Skooter 
booths in amusement parks. The mod- 
ern youngster demanded morespeed and 
thrill when he sent his miniature elec- 
tric car hurtling into his fellow riders. 


But allowable impact was limited by 
strength of the huge steel spring 
around each cat. 


Steel could stand no more — but rub- 
ber could. So the 1936 model of 
skooter is equipped not with steel 
but with rubber—a wide strip of it — 
which permits greater speed and heav- 
ier impacts with safety to equipment 


and delight to the young customers. 


One more proof that rubber, as Good- 
rich knows how to compound it, can 
often stand more punishment than 
the toughest steel. 


It was ability to take punishment that 
made possible rubber lining for ore 
chutes (Goodrich rubber in that service 
often outlasts steel 10 to 1), rubber 
covered sand blast helmets (steel wore 
out in a few hours, Goodrich rubber 
lasts for months), rubber ball mill 
linings that outlast manganese steel, 
rubber heels that outwear leather, 


Rubber, as Goodrich can make it today, 
is not always the product you used to 
know. It is a new material with a score 
of new properties and infinite possibil- 
ities to improve, cheapen, strengthen 
your product or process. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Rub- 
ber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
iy cl call IN RUBBER 
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the connotation of the two words is largely the out- 
growth of events in Russia since 1917. Socialism js 
nationalistic and relies on getting what it wants by the 
democratic process. 

“Communism is, as some one has put it, ‘socialism in 
a hurry.’ It counts on converting a strategically placed 
few, who will then be in position to establish forcibl; 
control over the rest—a control centering in dictatorship. 

“Fascism, too, relies on violence to achieve control 
and on dictatorship to continue it. Also, it is at one 
with both communism and socialism in asserting th: 
unlimited power of the State. Where it parts company 
with these is in rejecting the doctrine of the equality 
of man and in its veneration, pretended or real, of in- 
- herited institutions. Fascism thus retains the older so- 
cial distinctions, including those based on ownership 
But it is only the badge of ownership which remain 
The actual conduct of economic. enterprise is subject t 
absolute direction by the State. 

“So, socialism is democratic and national; commu 
nism is autocratic and—theoretically—internation 
fascism is autocratic and national.” 

Thomas: “Socialism seeks a society in which on the 
basis of social ownership of the great means of produ 
tion and distribution there is planned production Sor 
the use of all and not for the private profit of an ow) 
ing class. Every able-bodied adult will share both in 
work and leisure. Ample provision for security will ! 
made for young and old. Reward will be on the b 
of need and deed, not breed and greed. 

“Socialism will protect civil and religious libert 
It is the basis and fulfillment of true democracy. /! 
utterly rejects the dictatorial totalitarian State of | 
cism and its rampant nationalism. It rejects the bu 
reaucratic organization of communism, the old ¢, 
phasis of the Communist party on its own dictatorship 
and the inevitableness of great violence, its press 
opportunism, its new position on war, and its deni 
in Russia of true liberty and justice as witnessed b 
grim events following the assassination of Kirofi. It 
(socialism) honors, however, the great achievements 
of Russia in harnessing machinery for the service 
the masses.” 

Browder: “Communism is the world movement « 
workers in alliance with farmers and middle-class p+ 
ple to establish a new system of society called soci 
ism. The aim of the movement is to win control « 
State power, and through a workers’ and farmer 
government, abolish the present capitalistic syst: 
T (monopoly ownership of the instruments of productio) 
and their operation for private profit); and esteblis/ 


f See: : 
* a Socialist economy (common ownership of the ir 
et ey struments of production and their operation for th 
é common good). 


“In the sense used by Marx and Lenin, comm: 
nism is that -higher social order which will emer; 
- * Lad = ‘4 from the full development of the classless Socialist 

a) Z We £ he qe la r} | Z 2S society. Under socialism the workers and farmers us: 
' ° the power of the State to prevent sabotage and at 
tempts at counterrevolution by the remnants of cap 


? é italism. The economy operates under the principi: 
Gentlemen... let s leave the flower per~ of regarding individuals in accordance with service 


fumes ‘to ‘the ladies. Coquettishly per- Under communism the economy operates on the prin 


‘ . ciple: ‘From each according to his ability, to eac/ 

fumed toilet preparations are not for : | according to his needs’.” 
>i , . me. = Mussolini: ‘Fascism repudiates all democrat 
= Take the Fougere Royale Shaving 2 7) , ideology. It affirms the beneficial unequality of me 


B col, for instance. Its Royal Fern fra- a “Fascism is organized, centralized, and authoritati: 
ages {u democracy. The State is absolute; individuals an 


grance is exhilarating, fresh, woodsy and eT i. groups, relative. Fascism is revolutionary: it anti 
: ae F : @: ‘ tes th luti certat blems by order, di 
decidedly all-man. You'll find the handsome an 7 e Asien, od atone inp eet are 


wo r¢ a] , 4 é “The Fascist State organizes the nation and rv 
oden Fougere Roy ale Shaving Bowl a , ; spects, protects, and defends religion. It is a negatioy 


joy to handle and an economy to use, for 4. of Marxian socialism. It is, the will to power an 
empire—regards the tendency to empire as a man 


it offers months of miraculous shaves for $1 jestation of vitality.” 





Fougere Royale After-ShavingLotion...a dash . 
of refreshment for razor-roughened skins. Slightly 
astringent to soothe little nicks; Royal Fern fra- 
grance to delight your senses. 85c. 


AX: In your issue of Nov. 14 under the 
‘caption “Governors,” you intimate, if I cor 
rectly interpret your item, that Gov. Harold 
G. Hoffman of New Jersey may feel the a 
of James A. Farley if Governor Hoffma 
seeks reelection in 1937. If that is what 
you mean, may I respectfully call attention 
to the fact that the Constitution of Ne 
Jersey (Section 3 of Article 5) prohibits th: 
Governor from serving during two succes 
sive terms of office. Governor Hoffma: 
would, therefore, entertain no fears of M: 
Farley’s “head-hunting” next year. 

Frank NeExtson Jess 


FOUGERE ROYALE “" 
; Editorial Note: Mr. Jess is right; News-WErk. 


wrong. The Farley ax is aimed not at Governor Ho/'- 
man, ineligible for reelection, but at Hoffman's job 


by H © U B j GA ~ T f @e r° i /{} € re rade Republican Governorship which expires next 





Fougere Royale Talc...supremely fine in qual- 
ity, correctly toned for men’s skin. It will spoil you 
for the common, or garden, variety of talcs. 55:. 


Fougere Royale Hair Lotion... for a well- 
groomed head, with every hair in place. It adds lus- 
tre without oiliness, stimulates the scalp, corrects 
dryness, and doesn’t shriek to high heaven. 85c.’ 
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SIDESHOW 





Minas: Newport, Ky., jailers searched 
75-year-old Sam Malusch for money 
and valuables, then locked him in a cell. 
Five minutes later he asked a guard 
for a package of cigarettes and handed 
him a $5 bill. The jailers searched 
Malusch and the cell again, found noth- 
ing. As they locked the door, the pris- 
oner gaily waved a $10 bill. Another 
search. In two days, Malusch con- 
jured $87 from “nowhere.” Exasperat- 
ed, the guards stripped him, went 
through his clothing, and still found 
nothing. Next day Malusch lounged on 
his cell cot, flipping a 50-cent piece in 
the air. 

Hasit: Ten years ago, Mrs. Harold 
Harvey fell in love with Paul Brieuc, 
her Paris neighbor. Harvey named 
Brieuc as co-respondent and won a di- 
vorce. In the same way, Brieuc broke 
up Harvey’s second and third mar- 
riages. Now Harvey is engaged again 
—but has moved to another part of 
Paris. 


Joke: Abe Berkowitz, Birmingham, 
Ala., attorney, filed suit in behalf of 
“Mrs. Democratic Party,” charging Al- 
fred E. Smith with desertion. The 
judge failed to see the point: he fined 
Berkowitz $10 for contempt of court. 


PERFECT COMEBACK: In New York, a 
driver edged his car alongside Robert 
Kirby’s and Matthew Bogle’s and toid 
them they were driving recklessly. 
“Mind your own _ business,” they 
growled. The intruder had them ar- 
rested for disorderly conduct. He was 
Police Commissioner Lewis J. Valen- 
tine. 


BROTHERLY Love: The former Harry- 
ette Post of Denver, ex-wife of James 
de Tarr and ex-wife of Noble Arthur 
de Tarr, is now the wife of Beverly de 
Tarr of Los Angeles, brother of her 
two previous husbands. 

VACATION: For five weeks, police 
scoured the countryside for H. M. 
Evans, reported to have escaped from 
Iowa State Prison at Fort Madison. 
Last week he was captured—under the 
floor of one of the prison buildings. 

FALLEN IpoL: Coaldale, Pa., children 
couldn’t believe their eyes. Hired by a 
local department store, Santa Claus 
jumped out of a plane, parachuted to a 
field—and broke his leg. 

SURPRISE: Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Rubin strolled along a Los Angeles 
street. Rubin turned to talk to his wife, 
but she had vanished. Then he heard 
muffied shouts and looked down. The 
Missus had stepped into a manhole. 

Brain ‘Cetts: Sing Sing prison au- 
thorities called in Dr. Ames Baker, 
psychiatrist, to test convicts’ and 


guards’ intellectual powers. Conclu- 
sions: average mental age of convicts, 
13% years; guards, 13. 
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“It’s slick for 
giving quick relief 
for sore throat” 


Says Ronald Pierce 














































I've been 


“| haven’t had a cold 
in the three years 


using LISTERINE” 


Says Albert Herman 













F you are a regular user of Listerine 

Antiseptic because you like the won- 
derful freshening effect, you’ve probably 
made this happy discovery: that you 
have fewer colds and sore throats—and 
milder ones—than you used to. 

Such results are not at all surprising. 
Remember, that when Listerine Anti- 
septic is used as a gargle, it kills on throat 
and mouth surfaces, literally millions of 
the bacteria associated with colds and 
simple sore throat. Even 4 hours after 
its use, tests have shown ge. .n reductions 





in mouth rinsings ranging up to 64%. 


Listerine gargle 
kills millions of germs associated 
with colds and sore throats 







Get in the habit of using Listerine 
Antiseptic twice a day—at least during 
the winter months. See if your health is 
not better. At the same time note how 
much cleaner and fresher your mouth is 
—how much sweeter your breath. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


LISTERINE 


The Trustworthy 
Antiseptic 
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Another Christmas! Once mote families brought 
closer together by the spirit of the season gather around 
the Christmastree. And what a gay and festive occasion it , 
will be in the home where a thoughtful Santa Claus pro- 
vides a Philco with Automatic Tuning! When choosing 
your present to the family .. . give radio’s greatest gift... 
a Philco that tunes favorite American stations instantly, 
perfectly, automatically! Call letters of your “regular” sta- 
tions appear on a dial like that of anautomatic telephone. 
Twirl the dial once... click! ... there’s your station! 
Philcos* that tune American stations automatically... 


PH | ea ‘@) 1 and Foreign stations by name... range from $125 to 































4) $375. Philcos* for both Foreign and American broad- , 
: casts as low as $37.50. Philcos for American reception t 
AUTOMATIC # only start at $20. See the classified telephone directory : 
1] for your Philco dealer. He'll gladly demonstrate any i 
7 Philco and tell you about his easy payment plan. ¢ 
UNI ENTe : ) Fpersenty 


PHILCO 116X De Luxe*—lI/lustrated below—$195 (Less Aerial) a 


Call letters of your favorite American stations appear right on the Auto- t 
matic Tuning Dial. One twirl tunes the station with unfailing precision I 
and true High-Fidelity Tone. “Boom” is eliminated by Acoustic Clarifiers : , 
...and every note brought to ear level by the Philco Inclined Sounding t 
Board. Five Spread-Band Tuning Ranges cover all that’s interesting on t 
the air... while the Philco Foreign Tuning System and High-Efficiency 
Aerial double the foreign stations you can get and enjoy. Buy, if you 
choose, on the Philco Commercial Credit Easy Payment Plan. 


*Sold only with Philco High-Efficiency Aerial 
to insure greatest foreign reception. 


.' ii m 












PHILCO REPLACEMENT TUBES be be O THERE S A PHILCO AUTO RADIO 
IMPROVE THE PERFORMANCE FOR YOUR CAR REGARDLESS OF 
OF ANY RADIO ‘ ’e MAKE, MODEL OR YEAR 


FIFTY-TWO MODELS *20 to $600 
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BRITAIN: Fate of a Monarch, Course of an Empire, Destiny 
Of One-Half Billion Souls Depend on Mrs. Simpson of Baltimore 


Many a man has had to choose be- 
tween wife and country. Such a choice 
faced Edward VIII this week: whether 
to give up a crown for a twice-divorced 
woman. Between 1914 and 1918 mil- 
lions of his present subjects met the 
issue. They left wives to save their 
country—and Edward’s crown. 

For five months there had been a 
struggle between Buckingham Palace 
and 10 Downing Street as to whether 
the American-born Mrs. Wallis War- 
field Spencer Simpson, with two di- 
vorced husbands living, should take a 
third husband—a King. Not a line of 
this appeared in a British newspaper. 

Ten days ago a voice rose in the 
North criticizing the King. A Bishop 
wished that Edward might have more 
“grace of God,” and his words awoke 
Britain and the empire from a night- 
mare of Europe on the verge of war to 
the greatest constitutional crisis in 
modern times. 

No Scottish chiefs marched south in 


invasion. No duke or baron marshaled* 


retainers to repel them. No religious 


sect armed to impose its dogma. Instead 
came a rumble—not of marching feet- 


but of roaring printing presses. The 
British public heard, at last, of the 
Simpson Affair, over which the tongues 
of 125,000,000 Americans had been 
clucking for weeks. ; 

Average Britons—and average Amere 


icans, too—did not immediately grasp, 


the world-shaking possibilities of the 
situation. At first they merely recog- 
nized the plot of a drama without 
precedent in history or fiction. He: 
spirited, modernistic, world-admired 
ruler of 500,000,000 human beings of 
every color, crust, and creed—one- 
fourth ef the human race. She: an 
American who by sheer force of pers 
sonality rose from genteel nothingness 
to within a step of the mightiest throne 
on earth. 

Then, as the plot unfolded, the world 
audience saw the third point of the 
eternal triangle: Jt—the Crown—sym- 
bol of 1,000 years of battered but un- 
broken tradition founded on the key- 
stone of men’s rights. 

ENEMIES: 

In 1914 Edward was 20 years old. 
War snapped him out of the rigid 
groove cut for an heir to a throne. En- 
gaged in staff work behind the front, he 
consorted for four years—upon more 
than equal terms—with experienced 
men, much older than himself. 
Emerging from war prematurely ma- 


’ empire. 





tured, he was sent abroad to help re- 
weave the frayed strands of a scattered 
India, Canada, Africa, Aus- 
tralia cheered him. So did the United 
States, South America, and Japan. At 
30 the Prince of Wales was the best- 
known man in the world—Empire Sales- 
man, arbiter of men’s fashions, fearless 
horseman, tireless dancer, idol of bache- 
lors, dream of spinsters. 

He also found himself criticized. 
King George’s serious eight-month ill- 
ness in 1929 worried the aging mon- 
arch’s Ministers; they sought to curb 
his heir’s indulgence in gaiety and dan- 
gerous sport. The empire continued to 
ask: “When will the Prince marry?” 





‘BROWN BROTHERS 
Britons recalled a legend last week 
that Edward VII laid his hands on the 
shoulders of his grandson and said: 
‘You will be the last King of England’ 


He had no intention of marrying. “I 
shall lead my own life,” he repeatedly 
told intimates, “now—and later.” 

This he did. His name was linked 
with one glamorous woman after an- 
other. Some pearls shone brighter than 
others in this royal rosary of pleasure: 


Mrs. William Dudley Ward, wife of 
an Officer of the Household. 

The Hon. Mrs. Richard Norton, who 
crossed the Atlantic in his party when 
he attended the international polo 
matches on Long Island in 1926. 


Lady Thelma Furness, full-lipped sis- 
ter of Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt (he 
has always been attracted by the 
“American type’’). 

Mrs. Ernest Simpson of Baltimore. 

Dismayed court circles soon found 
out that the Baltimore matron—just 
two years Edward’s junior—cast more 
of a spell over him than any of her 
predecessors. After King George’s 
death last January, this influence in- 
creased, instead of melting discreetly 
under the radiance of the crown. 

Week by week, hostility grew among 
Britain’s ruling clans. “I felt surround- 
ed by enemies,” said their King. These 
acts provoked resentment: 

Carol: For a red-headed Jewess, the 
Rumanian Crown Prince in 1925 gave 
up his inheritance and his wife, Helen, 
cousin of the British Prince. Six years 
ago he seized the throne, failed to make 
peace with Helen, and imported his 
mistress, Magda Lupescu, to live a 
Balkan back-street life around the cor- 
ner from the Bucharest palace. Since 
1925 the white cliffs of England had 
been an impassable barrier to Carol. 
Yet the carousing Balkan monarch, at 
Edward’s behest, appeared in the fu- 
neral cortege of George the Good. 

The Guards: Alone in the British 
Army, these five regiments owe fealty 
direct to the King. Their officers natur- 
ally influence the whole army. Tradi- 
tion demanded that the King remain 
reasonably aloof from the Guards until 
after his coronation. Instead, he passed 
them in review on his 42nd birthday, 
June 23—despite the fact that the court 
still mourned George V. 

Miners: Three weeks ago Edward 
toured the misery-stricken Welsh coal- 
fields, consulted with a commissioner 
who had resigned in a huff with the 
government, and said publicly: “Some- 
thing must be done.” This constituted 
(1) criticism of Prime Minister Bald- 
win’s five-year-old Ministry and a boost 
to Labor opposition—the King must 
stand above politics; (2) a royal com- 
mand given without consultation or 
consent of his Ministers—the King 
must reign but not govern. 

Cruise: That King Edward should 
continue to “carry on” with Mrs. Simp- 
son was “pardonable.” That he should 
take her and a party of intimate friends 
on a yachting trip in the Adriatic, only 
seven months after his father’s death, 
could not be forgiven. 

Until last August, when Edward 
boarded the steam yacht Nahlin, the 
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attitude of American newspapers large- 
ly reflected that of the British press 
which, from force of tradition, re- 
mained silent about the King’s private 
affairs. American papers had reported 
only “rumors’”—though plenty of them. 


But the Nahlin’s idyllic voyage was 
not a rumor. It was a fact. It was 
News. No secondhand sense of noblesse 
oblige could now prevent Pandora, the 
Press, from opening the box of evil. 


The result amazed the King. It had 
scarcely occurred to him that his quiet 
vacation might draw world attention to 
the crown soon to be on his head. 

Canada followed Britain’s voluntary 
press censorship. So did the other 
members of the overseas fraternity. 
But gossip flies faster than press bul- 
letins. From the earth’s ends, alarums 
came to the King’s mother, brothers, 
and Ministers. Even New Zealand had 
heard reports that Edward contem- 
plated marrying Mrs. Simpson. 


Ten days ago—Nov. 30—Londoners 
got their first warning. The Times, 
for more than a quarter century re- 
strained on domestic affairs, suggested: 

“The Commons may well prove itself 
what the country has often required in 
similar times... a Council of State [to 
govern] in any crisis . . . foreign or 
domestic.” 

The House of Commons governed, 
through a council comprising members 
of the royal family, when King George 
visited India in 1911 for coronation as 
Emperor; and again during his 1929 
illness. 

Sharp-eyed readers underscored the 
word domestic. Many had seen Amer- 
ican newspapers. Was it true, then, 
after all, that Queen Mary had quar- 
reled with Edward? That the King had 


‘snubbed Stanley Baldwin? That the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of 
All England, had threatened to refuse 
administering the sacrament at the 
coronation ceremony? 

BISHOPS: 

The Rt. Rev. Ernest William Barnes, 
Bishop (Low Church) of Birmingham, 
62, (Cambridge), raw-tongued, has ex- 
pressed disapproval of St. Francis of 
Assisi as “rather dirty of person.” He 
doubts that Christ instituted Holy Com- 
munion—at least “the Saviour had no 
magical, mechanical or unethical ideas” 
about the sacrament. 

On All Saints’ Day, Bishop Barnes 
suggested that the coronation and the 
communion service connected with it be 
held separately; it would allow noncon- 
formist leaders—including noncom- 
municant Quakers and the Salvation 
Army—respectably to attend the crown- 
ing. 

This infuriated the Rt. Rev. Alfred 
Walter Frank Blunt, Bishop (High 
Church) of Bradford (Yorkshire); 57, 
(Oxford), benign-looking. Before a 
diocesan gathering Dec. 1, he spoke 
words that in another age might well 
have cost him his head: “Such action 
would be . . . tantamount to a confes- 
sion that the sacrament is not so im- 
portant as to be needed by the King. 

“The King’s personal views are his 
own but it is still an essential part of 
the idea of kingship . . . that the King 











‘The Voice from the North’: The Bishop 
vf Bradford, who criticized the King 


needs the grace of God for his office. 
We hope he is aware of his need. Some 
of us wish he gave more positive signs 
of his awareness.” 

Every newspaper in the British Isles 
reported that address. On 46,000,000 
unsuspecting Britons the idea broke: 
that, although “the King can do no 
wrong,” in some sense he had done, or 
was about to do, evil. 

What evil, the long-silent British 
press lost no time in explaining. ‘“‘Never 
since the days... of the Great Queen 
herself,” clarioned The Nottingham 
Journal, “has anybody spoken so seri- 
ously in public to a British sovereign.” 
(In her theatrical, long-drawn-out 
mourning for the Prince Consort, Vic- 
toria incurred fierce hostility for plac- 
ing her personal feelings above her 
queenly duties. ) 

In London, The Times led the chastis- 
ing chorus: “What the King cannot and 
will not afford—and what the nation 
and empire cannot afford—is that the 
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An unyielding King would mean the 
political plank for Stanley Baldwin 


influence of the great office he holds 
should be weakened” by a conflict be- 
tween the King’s personal desires and 
the Cabinet. 

The (Liberal) News Chronicle, this 
time speaking for Tradition with a T 
as big as a gibbet, named the lady: 
“The issue is ... whether... Mrs. 
Simpson ... is a suitable person to 
be Queen and whether this is a matter 
to be decided by the King himself or by 
the government.” 

Newsboys streaked through London 
yelling calamity in the best American 
style. Spain, the League, Hitler, and 
the Cricket Test Matches—the empire’s 
World Series—vanished from afternoon 
front pages. Instead appeared pictures 
of Mrs. Simpson and the royal family, 
and record-breaking headlines: THE 
KING WANTS TO MARRY MRS. SIMPSON! 
CABINET ADVISES ‘NO’! 

Government securities sold off, sharp- 
ly. The pound fell in Paris. Hotel, trav- 
el, pottery, cotton, and other indus- 
tries faced $150,000,000 losses through 
postponement of the coronation. Lloyd's 
after raising odds from 5 to 26 per cent, 
refused to take more business. 

‘Sir Ralph Harwood, financial secre- 
tary to the crown since 1922, resigned 
without comment. The Duke of York, 
heir apparent, hurried, to London from 
Scotland (where Highlanders, between 
loud cheers for him and the Duchess, 
had shouted “Down with the American 
harlot!’’). 

In the House of Commons, Major 
Clement Attlee, slight, pedantic Labor 
party leader, asked the Premier “if any 
constitutional complications have 
arisen.”” Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Conservative free lance, warned Bald- 
win against trying to force Edward’s 
abdication without consulting Parlia- 
ment (later, only 60 of the 600 mem- 
bers pledged themselves to support the 
King against his Prime Minister). 

From Marlborough House came re- 
ports of a weeping Queen. After the 
sufferings and anxieties of 70 years, 
Mary of Teck was “heartbroken.” 

A series of secret, tense, historic 
meetings—started by the doctrinarian 
quarrel of two Bishops in the North of 
England—began. 

CROWN: 

Britain has no written Constitution. 

Too well Stanley Baldwin knew this 
when, a week ago Wednesday night, he 
set his teeth on his ever-present pipe 
and hurried out to Fort Belvedere. 
(There that afternoon Edward had 
served tea for the last time to Mrs. 
Simpson and her chaperone aunt, Mrs. 
D. Buchanan Merryman of Washing- 
ton.) 

Precedent after precedent has robbed 
the British crown of its original abso- 
lute power. 

In 1215 feudal barons bullied King 
John into signing the Magna Charta, 
taking his hitherto despotic power into 
their own hands. Fifty years later 
came the first Parliament. Since 1265, 
more and more representative of the 
people, it has steadily absorbed power 
and seldom returned any. 

In 1327 it voted Edward II off the 
throne; 72 years later it locked Richard 
II in the Tower of London to die. For 
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challenging its supremacy, Parliament 
declared Charles I outlaw and eventual- 
ly took off his head. 

When James II tried to tamper with 
the Church, Parliament called upon 
William of Orange to succeed him. 
Queen Anne ventured to veto a minor 
bill and lived to tell the tale. None of 
her successors has tried to imitate her. 

George III lost the American Colo- 
nies and, by similar pig-headed bungling, 
the last vestige of real royal power. 
In 1834 William IV lost his temper and 
fired a Prime Minister but thought bet- 
ter of it within a few months. Queen 
Victoria’s Ministers guided her with a 
firm hand, fed her dignity but held 
tightly to the power. Lord Balfour and 
his successors tactfully nursed Edward 
VII through many an attack of perni- 
cious obstinacy. George V set the all- 
time record for dignity and docility—to 
3ritish standards of Ordered Democra- 
cy, he was the perfect King. Of this 
the Prime Minister, the Queen, and the 
press reminded his son last week. 

At Belvedere, Stanley Baldwin un- 
dertook to lay down the law to his 
monarch: the empire disapproved of 
Mrs. Simpson. Edward must give her 
up, or abdicate. He could “think it 
over” for 48 hours. 

At first Edward replied with a typi- 
cal: “I will brook no interference in my 
personal affairs!” No British King had 
ever before given up the scepter, ex- 
cept under duress. 

Later, the desperate ruler offered a 
compromise. He would not make Wallis 
Queen. He would marry her morga- 
natically. Such a marriage also had nev- 
er occurred in British history. Defi- 
nition: union of a person of royal blood 
with one ineligible as co-regnant (such 
as a commoner), their children being 
legitimate, yet devoid of all claim to 
royalty. 

Two days later, after more unsuccess- 
ful attempts to change the King’s mind, 
Premier Baldwin handed down the lat- 
est constitutional ‘“act”—adding one 
more Parliament-supported opinion to 
the 1,000-year succession of accom- 
plished facts and unchallenged verdicts 
whose sum total is Britain’s Constitu- 
tion. 

The much-maligned grand vizier— 
his burden has grown steadily since 
Britain’s humiliation in the Mediter- 
ranean last Winter—seemed slightly 
dazed as he walked into a House of 
Commons packed to suffocation. He 
smiled wanly in recognition of reassur- 
ing cheers. Proceeding to his bench, he 
stumbled over the outstretched legs of 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. 

Baldwin struck a familiar pose— 
arms resting on a red attache case— 
and spoke: 

There is no such thing as what is 
called morganatic marriage known to 
our law... The lady whom he marries, 
by the fact of her marriage to the King, 
necessarily becomes Queen .. . The 
only possible way in which this result 
could be avoided would be by legisla- 
tion... His Majesty’s government are 
not prepared to introduce such legisla- 
tion... such a change could not be 
effected without the assent of all the 
dominions . .. I am satisfied from in- 





WIDE WORLD RADIOPHOTO 


When and how London crowds heard about the King and Mrs. Simpson . 


quiries I have made, that this assent 
would not be forthcoming. 

The faithful Times amplified: “There 
are many daughters of America whom 
he might have married by no 
means an unwelcome innovation [but] 
the lady in question has already two 
former husbands living ... a formi- 
dable objection in the case of any man 
... an overwhelming objection in the 
case of a sovereign.” 

The sovereign had four choices: 

1—Bow to Baldwin—give up Mrs. 
Simpson, an action incompatible with 
his personal pride. 

2—-Continue to oppose the Premier, 
forcing him to resign and hoping to 
find a favorable substitute. Futile—the 
House of Commons, without whose sup- 
port no Prime Minister can hold office, 
already had expressed itself overwhelm- 
ingly behind Baldwin. 

3—Abdicate. 

4—Seek to govern, as did the ill- 
starred Charles I, without Parliament; 
in today’s language, make himself dic- 
tator. 














































PEOPLES: 

Last Sunday parading Londoners 
shouted: “We want King Edward and 
his missus! Abdication means revolu- 
tion!” 

In Whitehall, at the mouth of short, 
narrow Downing Street, 2,000 booed the 
Ministers arriving for the first Sunday 
Cabinet meeting since 1931. “Resign!” 
yelled Communists, Socialists, and a 
sprinkling of Sir Oswald Mosley’s Fas- 
cists. “Flog Baldwin!” screeched old 
women. 

The Prime Minister’s wife showed 
her doll face at a window of her little 
house, then sharply drew the curtain. 
When the once burly but now doddering 
Archbishop of Canterbury arrived, a 
glowering group moved in on him with 
“Hands off ou. King!” Bobbies rescued 
the 72-year-old head of the Church of 
England. 

In Premier and Archbishop, senti- 
mental ex-Tommies saw the genii of a 
die-hard plot to railroad the King out 
of office over the week end, because of 
his democratic tendencies. Before 
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MRS. SIMPSON 


INTERNATIONAL 
Born June 19, 1896 (King’s 
birthday is 4 days later) 
to Alice Montague and : — SS ee > 
Teackle Wallis Warfield : OO aii ecg aed Visiting P ensacola, Fla. 
at Blue Ridge Summit, 3 : ; ' relatives in 1915, met Lt 
Pa. a few weeks after Earl W. Spencer Jr., U.S. N. 
the death of her father. 
Mother (above) named her 
“Bessie” for aunt, “Wallis” 
for father. Left Baltimore 
home (right) for Virginia 
schools; made debut Dec. 
7, 1914, Baltimore Bache- 
lors’ Cotillion (Prince of 
I ales then in war training 
at Wellington Barracks). 
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Lady Furness had been the Prince’s friend; now he had a new one. He escorted Mrs. Simpson Evid 
to the races. They skied in the Alps and danced on the Riviera. The Prince’s new friend Sand 
was more than a dancing partner; he sought and followed her advice. Her influence grew. “You 


(avove) ACME (ror) © INTERNATIONAL 2 a 
June 10, 1931, Lady Furness (right), a , : ' - gee é 
sister of Gloria Vanderbilt (left), pre- ; s a re 


sented Mrs. Simpson to Prince of Wales. 











UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOCO ? WIDE WORLD 

The Simpsons parted. Mrs. J. Buchanan Simpson moved to the Guard’s Club. Mrs. Simpson moved to 16 Cumberland Terrace (right) 
Merryman (right), Mrs. Simpson’s Aunt on property owned by the Crown, and in Ipswich sued for divorce. The Archbishop of Canter- 
Bessie, arrived in London to chaperon. bury (left) protested. The King retorted: “You forget that I’m head of your organization. 
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INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 7 ; ; TOWN AND COUNTRY FROM INTERNATIONAL PICTURES, INC. 
Baltimore, Nov. 8, 1916: Wallis Spencer’s first glimpse of the Prince of She divorced Spencer in 1927. Her bridesmaid, 
Married to Lt. Spencer W ales. The Spencers were stationed in San Diego Mary Kirk Raffray (right), introduced her to 
(Prince of Wales in France) when the Prince visited the Pacific Coast in 1920. Ernest Simpson (left). They married in 1928. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD : INTERNATIONAL 
Evidence of Simpson influence when Edward followed George V’s coffin from Holding hands in the Adriatic: Mrs. Simpson was 
Sandringham: “It’s cold; wear a fur coat,” she said. “I have none,” he said. a member of the King’s yachting party in southern 
“Your brothers have,” she replied. He wore one too big for him—his father’s: Europe last July and August. Few Britons knew it. 
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ACME PHOTOS ; ’ WIDE WORLD 
At Ipswich Mrs. Simpson testified and received a decree which In the same black car one night last week she left the King’s 
cannot be final until next April. Protected by the King’s own country home, [ort Belvedere, 30 miles from London, crossed 
bodyguard, she sped from the Court in one of the King’s Buicks. the Channel, and streaked through France to a Riviera refuge. 
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Unconscious irony appeared in Christmas cards chosen this year by the royal family. Edward VIII's card 


(right) has the title ‘The White Walls of Old England.’ 


Abdication might make him an exile beyond those 


walls. The Duke and Duchess of York, next in line for the throne, chose a scene (left) depicting the origin 
of the Order of the Garter. Their card has for a caption the order’s motto: ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense, 


Commons and in the press, influential 
anti-Baldwinites had capitalized on this 
theory. Political expediency forced 
the Premier to grant Edward a delay 
in deciding between woman and crown. 


Far more than Cockneys’ anger, the 
Cabinet feared reaction in the domin- 
ions. The 1931 Statute of Westminster 
gave Australia, Canada, the Irish Free 
State, Newfoundland, New Zealand, and 
South Africa absolute autonomy except 
for loyalty to the crown—Edward is 
King “of Great Britain, [Northern] 
Ireland, and the British Dominions Be- 
yond the Seas.” ‘That phrase alone 
binds the mightiest empire. 


As long ago as mid-November, Bald- 
win supposedly told Edward: “I have 
had representations from Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa. This is a 
time of crisis . . . Britain must be 
strong and united. The wrong move, 
and the empire might fall!” 


Statesmen in Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa held emergency meetings 
last week. Dominion High Commis- 
sioners in London stood behind Bald- 
win: “We will not accept Mrs. Simp- 
son.” The press almost unanimously 
opposed the King. Even in the Irish 
Free State, The Dublin Evening Mail 
found “he has played a part to which 
adjectives will be applied that are het- 
ter spoken than printed.” 


Monday for the first time her name 
echoed among the hallowed Gothic 
carvings of Commons. Before the 
breathless House, Premier. : Baldwin 
denied the government had forced the 
issue: “His Majesty himself ... . some 
weeks ago... first informed me of his 
intention to marry Mrs. Simpson when- 
ever she should be free.” 

The Cabinet now had given the 
King ‘the fullest opportunity of weigh- 
ing his decision,” although “any con- 
siderable prolongation of .. . suspense 
and uncertainty would involve the 
risk of the gravest injury to the na- 
tional and imperial interests.” 


Except as to morganatic marriage, 
the government had “tendered no ad- 
vice . . . As soon as his Majesty has 
arrived at a conclusion... he will 
without doubt communicate it to his 
government, his country, and the do- 
minions ... It will then be for those 
governments to decide on what advice, 
if any, they would feel it their duty 
to tender .. .” 

Members interpreted this as a sign 
the King had decided to abdicate. On 
no other issue—save perhaps an un- 
imaginable bid for dictatorship—would 
he be likely to consult his dominions. 
Opposition members seized on this to 
embarrass the government. 

Six times Winston Churchill tried 
to force a promise that Baldwin would 
take no “irrevocable decision’”’ without 
consulting Parliament. Six times boos 
and cries of “sit down!” silenced him. 
After a member offered: “May I ask if 
the Premier is aware there is deep per- 
sonal sympathy in the House with 


him?” Baldwin beamed amid new 
cheers: “In answer to Mr. Churchill 
... it is impossible for me to... reply.” 
WALLIS: 


Oct. 27 a powerful black Buick 
(made in Canada and driven by one of 
Edward’s chauffeurs) flashed out of 
Ipswich toward London. Its principal 
occupant had just obtained a divorce. 
American headlines screamed: MRS. 
SIMPSON FREE TO MARRY KING!” 

(She was not. Her decree nisi de- 
pended on good behavior of the plain- 
tiff for six months. Any time up to 
Apr. 27, the King’s Proctor could find 
Mrs. Simpson guilty of unseemly be- 
havior—such as collusion—and rule the 
divorce void.) 

Last week the same car sped from 
Fort Belvedere toward Folkestone on 
the English Channel. Its principal oc- 
cupant had just bid-the King farewell. 
Headlines: MRS. SIMPSON FLEES ENG- 
LAND! 

The flight read like a chapter from 
“A Tale of Two Cities” or “The Three 


Musketeers.” The Mysterious Lady 
crossed by night. Only the ship’s 
captain knew her. She landed at Dieppe. 
At 3:30 A.M. she roused the proprietor 
of the Hotel de la Poste at Rouen. After 
a few hours’ rest she went on. 

Late that night she stopped at Blois, 
where Catherine de’ Medici plotted the 
overthrow of the Valois dynasty. She 
rose at 3 A.M., tried to elude 30 press 
carsand sped southward through France. 

At Chatellerault she stopped to buy 
aspirin. The 30 cars stopped, too. At 
Moulins she breakfasted. So did half a 
hundred reporters and photographers. 
They tracked her through Vienne and 
Valence, to Avignon, once home of ex- 
iled Popes, then up the Riviera to 
Cannes. 

At 11:57 P.M. the black Buick 
reared through the gates of Lou Viei 
(southern dialect: “The Old Place’), 
the sixteen-room villa of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman lL. Rogers, Americans of 
Nahlin cruise’ fame. : 

Next morning crowds in Sunday 
black patiently besieged “The Old 
Place.” 

At nooh they saw a pair of green 
balcony shutters fly open. A woman 
in a pale pink negligee came. out. 
Briefly she looked on the Mediter- 
ranean, blazing blue under the sun. 
Beyond the horizon lay Troy and 
Gibraltar, Spain, Egypt, and Ethiopia. 

No woman ever before had stood at 
the cradle and grave of empires, know- 
ing that 500,000,000 human beings 
would sigh with relief if she only said 
one word: “No.” 

Monday night Lord Brownlow, Royal 
Secretary assigned by Edward to assist 
her on her flight, called in the hovering 
army of reporters. He read a statement 
for Mrs. Simpson: 

“T have throughout the last few weeks 
. .. Wished toavoidany action or proposal 
which would have hurt or damaged his 
Majesty or the throne. Today... Iam 
willing . . . to withdraw from a situ- 
ation ... both unhappy and untenable.’ 
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LATIN AMERICA: 32na U. S. President 


Greets Wards of 5th; Hull Lists ‘8 Pillars of Peace’ 


The cheers died away in the cream- 
colored, Corinthian-pillared hall. Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt started to speak. 

Suddenly, from the gallery, a voice 
bawled: “Down with imperialism!” 

Army officers jerked Liborio Justo 
to his feet and hustled him out. 

At Mr. Roosevelt’s elbow, on the 
Argentine Chamber of Deputies plat- 
form, sat President-Dictator Augustin 
Justo, the heckler’s father—Buenos 
Aires papers invariably ignore the re- 
lationship. 

Unperturbed, Franklin Roosevelt be- 
gan: “Members of the American family 
of nations, my friends.” He flashed a 
“good-neighbor”. smile: “Members of a 
family need no introduction.” 

Thus the 32nd President of the 
United States welcomed representatives 
of 21 Latin American nations in 
Buenos Aires for the Inter-American 
Conference. Just 103 years before, the 
fifth President of the United States 
took the New World’s young republics 
under Washington’s wing: “We should 
consider... any attempt [by European 
powers] ... to extend their system... 
to this hemisphere as dangerous to 
peacé ..< S 


OrreR: Franklin Roosevelt didn’t 
mention James Monroe’s Doctrine— 
which to some Latin Americans still 
symbolizes marines and dollar diplo- 
macy. Instead he reminded them of the 
latest Old World menace: “Beyond 
the ocean we see continents rent asun- 
der by old hatreds and new fanaticism. 
We hear the demand that injustice and 
inequality be corrected by the 
sword... new markets achieved only 
through conquest .. . the sanctity of 
treaties disregarded.” 

The President softened this thrust at 
dictatorships: “Can we help the Old 
World avoid catastrophe? Yes, I am 
confident we can.’”’ Bemedaled diplo- 
mats and senoritas in fluttery Summer 
dresses shouted their approval. 

Finally Mr. Roosevelt spoke of the 
chief purposes for which he had pro- 
posed the conference last January: 
“Prevent war among ourselves... con- 
sult together for mutual safety... 
never take up arms for a war of con- 
quest.” 

His voice boomed: “Democracy is 
still the hope of the world.” 

For five minutes delegates from six- 
teen Fascist or semi-Fascist and five 
democratic States shouted: “Bravo! 
Viva Roosevelt!” 


Apios: Next day, upset by the death 
of his bodyguard and friend, Gus Gen- 
nerich (see page 17), the President 
canceled a sight-seeing trip. But as 
he sped to the Darsena Norte dock, 


100,000 cheering citizens lined rain- © 


swept streets and blanketed the car of 
el presidente simpatico with flowers. 
Then the most acclaimed visitor in 


Argentine history vanished into the 
Rio Plata mists, waving the republic’s 
blue and white flag from the bridge 
of the Indianapolis. 

Stepping from the cruiser’s gang- 
plank next day, he greeted Uruguay’s 
President Gabriel Terra (earth) with 
a Latin pun: “Well, here I am, Terra.” 
After a motor tour of Montevideo, Mr. 
Roosevelt began the 6,000-mile journey 
back to Charleston, S. C. 


PEACE: With Mr. Roosevelt’s depar- 
ture, 175 conference delegates settled 


“i@®wn to business. As President they 


elected Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Ar- 
gentina’s Nobel Peace Prize-winning 
Foreign Minister. 

Addressing the assembly, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull began by echoing 
Mr. Roosevelt’s sentiments: “The pri- 
mary purpose of this conference is to 
banish war from the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

Then the United States’ chief dele- 
gate unfolded an ambitious set of guid- 
ing principles which he called “Eight 
Pillars of Enduring Peace’”’: 

1—-Peace education among the world’s 
populace. 

2—-F requent conferences between rep- 
resentatives of nations and freer ex- 
change of ideas between their peoples. 

3—Coordination, extension, and con- 
summation of five existing peace agree- 
ments, including the 1928 Kellogg-Bri- 
and Pact of Paris for the renunciation 
of war (ratified by all nations) and 
four inter-American accords never com- 
pletely ratified: the 1923 Santiago Gon- 
dra Treaty for war prevention; the two 
Washington conciliation and arbitration 
pacts of 1929; and the 1933 Rio de 
Janeiro treaty known as the Saavedra 
Lamas Antiwar Pact. 

4—A common policy of neutrality in 


With German W orld War guns, Whites began a new bombardment of Madrid 


case of war in the Western Hemisphere. 
5—Adoption of mutually benefiting 
commercial policies. 

6—Practical international coopera- 
tion on a wide front—“‘political, moral, 
material, spiritual, and social’’—to re- 
place nationalistic “hermit existence.” 

7—Revision, revitalization, and 
strengthening of international’ law. 

8—Faithful observation of interna- 
tional undertakings. 

Sunday, Secretary Hull presented the 
conference with its first concrete peace 
plan—draft of a neutrality convention 
proposing: abolition by all American re- 
publics of arms shipments or loans to 
belligerents anywhere in the world; 
creation of a permanent consultative 
committee—composed of the 21 Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers—empowered to 
offer mediation in any international 
dispute. 


* 
DIPLOMACY: Flames of War 


Flicker Behind a Smoke Screen 


While American statesmen pursued 
peace, a lady from Baltimore (see 
page 7) elbowed war scares from 
British front pages. But the Simpson 
smoke screen didn’t blind official eyes to 
other dangers. 

From consular and naval officers, 
who keep a hawklike watch.on Spain’s 
Mediterranean ports, London received 
confirmation of a Cadiz rumor: Ger- 
man ships had landed 5,000 fully armed 
Storm Troopers and detachments from 
the Reichswehr’s Ninth Infantry Regi- 
ment. 


With these additions, foreigners fight- 
ing in Spain last week—including 
12,000 anti-Fascists in the Red’s Inter- 
national Legion—numbered not less 
than 45,000 (see page 14). 

To the House of Commons, Anthony 
Eden admitted: “This is the first ex- 
ample in recent history of the danger 
of a civil war becoming a general war 
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. . the nonintervention agreement is 
not being observed ...Iam fully aware 
there are Italian volunteers in Ma- 
jorca ... I strongly deprecate it.” 

Militant Laborites bubbled with dis- 
gust. Ellen (Red Nell) Wilkinson 
cried: ‘‘Does not the Foreign Secretary 
think it is time to evacuate all the 
Spaniards and leave... other countries 
to fight it out?’”’ James Maxton, echoed 
the complaint: “Mr. Eden might as well 
be writing pamphlets about an ideal 
world... He is a danger to the nation.” 

But the House passed, 239-132, Eden’s 
“mind our own business” bill, provid- 
ing heavy penalties for British ships 
transporting munitions to either faction. 


AGREEMENTS: With the backers of 
Spain’s Little World War coming into 
the open last week, the nonintervention 
committee held an unscheduled meet- 
ing. For the first time in three months 
of hush-hush sessions, the committee 
took positive action. To General Fran- 
co and Premier Caballero, they agreed 
to dispatch a plan whereby neutral 
observers stationed in Spanish ports 
would check the flow of-foreign aid. 

Unqualified German backing of this 
proposal delighted but didn’t surprise 
London diplomats. Open British hos- 
tility last fortnight to the German- 
Japanese anti-Communist agreement 
had alarmed Berlin. 

Should London ally itself with Mos- 
cow, the dreaded pre war “encircle- 
ment” of the Reich by France, Russia, 
and Britain would again be complete. 
In Paris last week Yvon Delbos indi- 
cated this was already half true. Re- 
plying to similar assurances given 
France and Belgium by Secretary 
Eden, the French Foreign Minister de- 
clared: “All the forces of France will 
immediately be employed for the de- 
_ fense of Britain against aggression.” 


SPAIN: Foreigners Bring (Gas 
And Flame-Throwers to Madrid 


Government pursuit planes patrolled 
the sky above Valencia. Below, in the 
ancient Town Hall, the Spanish Cortes 
met for the second time in four months. 
Of the 473 regular members of Spain’s 
single-chamber Parliament, hardly one- 
fourth were present. Some were dead; 
others “busy” in Madrid or Burgos. 

Premier Largo Caballero rose and 
faced the Deputies: “A European war 
is now being fought on a small scale in 
Spain.” 

Caballero’s words last week added 
nothing to what every European diplo- 
mat had long known. With an estimated 
45,000 foreigners fighting in the Little 
World War, dictator nations maintained 
only a pretense of neutrality. 

New foreign activity reported last 
week: : 

Hamburg—Stevedores unloaded a car- 
go of oranges from a Spanish ship and 
went home. At night, Nazi Brown Shirts 
unpacked the fruit and crammed the 
erapty crates with rifles, machine guns, 
and ammunition. Later the ship sailed 
for Spain. The cargo bore new labels: 
“Return—oranges spoiled.” 

Alicante—Fishermen saw a “phantom” 


ship, supposedly the air base from which 
Southeastern Spanish coastal cities have 


ACME 
Jose Miaja: Red Generalissimo 


been bombed by planes flying in from 
the Mediterranean. 

Barcelona—4,000 Russians arrived en 
route to Madrid. 


Brussels—At a Spanish recruiting sta- 
tion raided by the Brussels police, 100 
francs a week plus transportation was 
being offered to all who would enlist 
under the Red banner. 

Gibraltar—British civilians reported 
2,500 Black Shirted Italians debarked 
across the bay at Algeciras from a ship 
flying no flag. 

PrRoTeEsT: Both Reds and Whites got 
their first taste of chemical warfare 
last week. 


In Madrid, where Gen. Jose Miaja’s 
defenders repulsed every rebel attack, 
Red militiamen behind sandbag barri- 
cades sprayed Franco’s troops with 
liquid fire. White officers admitted the 
fearsomeness of such a weapon but de- 
rided its practical value. They claimed 
the flame-spitting hoses were so diffi- 
cult to manipulate that Reds were as 
likely to destroy themselves as their 
enemies. 


’ During a skirmish near the Philoso- 


phy College in University City, attack-| 





Bombs have destroyed one-fourth of Madrid 


ACME 


Whitewashing Red propaganda 


ing planes dropped four bombs on Ma- 
drid’s legion of foreign anti-Fascists. 
Instead of exploding, the bombs smoked 
white fumes.. Ten victims of “green- 
cross” gas went to a hospital. Symp- 
toms: greenish-hued skin, cold sweat- 
ing, vomiting, sealed and inflamed eyes. 


Seven British M.P.’s—an _ unofficial 
body which had arrived in the capital 
to “report” on the siege—immediately 
cabled the House of Commons: “Gas 
masks are urgently needed for the de- 
fense of Madrid.” 


The day after the rebel radio an- 
nouncer at Seville declared that the 
Britons had departed, Franco launched 
his fiercest air attack of the war. In 
three raids that left the capital under 
a pall of dust, 35 White bombers killed 
56 citizens and wounded 200. 


But the British visitors had not left. 
Before starting for Barcelona, the M.P.’s 
protested to General Franco—this time 
through formal diplomatic channels— 
against the “outrage” of bombing civil- 
ians. 
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ApvANCE: Yet high optimism pre- 
vailed in Madrid last week as Reds con- 
tinued their offensive on allfronts. In the 
North a Basque column from Bilbao, 
sweeping south to Burgos, captured five 
towns and arrived before the gates of 
Vitoria, 60 miles from Gen. Francisco 
Franco’s capital. Another column of 
10,000, marching simultaneously with 
the Basques, penetrated 20 miles into 
White territory to the south. 


In the Northwest, dynamite-slinging 
Asturian miners seized 1,500 of Franco’s 
machine guns in their drive on Oviedo. 
At Grado, as they launched a surprise 
attack at dawn, against Col. Miguel 
Aranda’s Moors, the Reds lost one of 
their best soldiers: Comrade Leontina 
(Little Lioness), 19-year-old head of 
the Maxim Gorky women’s Battalion, 
was riddled by machine-gun fire. 


FAR EAST: Tokyo Envoy Takes 
‘Rest After Nanking Rebuff 


Bounded by the Yellow Sea and the 
Gulf of Chihli, the Shantung Peninsula 
—once Kaiser Wilhelm’s only Asiatic 
colony—possesses one of China’s busy 
ports, Tsingtao. In 1914, Japanese sol- 
diers ousted the Germans from the 200- 
square-mile territory. After the war, 
Tokyo reluctantly handed over the prize 
to China. 

Last week, the Mikado’s troops staged 
a fresh “invasion” of Shantung. To 
“protect” Japanese lives and property, 
“endangered” by a lockout of 23,000 
Chinese workers by Nipponese-owned 
cotton mills, nine Tokyo warships 
landed 2,000 marines at Tsingtao. 


The bluejackets accomplished more 
than mere “protection.” First, they 
surrounded the Japanese mills and oc- 
cupied all strategic city points. Then 
they raided local offices of the Kuomin- 
tang—Chinese People’s party and back- 
bone of the Nanking Government—and 
seized political documents. Finally, 
Japanese officers arrested three prom- 
inent citizens, accusing them of “Com- 
munistic” activities. 

From Tsingtao authorities, Tokyo 
demanded: dissolution of the Kuomin- 
tang branch; expulsion from the city of 
anti-Japanese agitators; dismissal of 
municipal officials “involved in strike 
activities”; employment of numerous 
Japanese advisers by the city govern- 
ment; and permissions for Nippon’s 
naval force to “cooperate” in maintain- 
ing order pending settlement of the la- 
bor dispute. 

These requests placed Mayor Shen 
Sung-leh in a dilemma. Only two days 
before, Nanking—in a new edict di- 
rected at Japan—had forbidden muni- 
cipal officials to make independent 
agreements with foreign powers. 

China’s wrath at the Tsingtao inci- 
dent exploded in diplomatic action. 
Nanking’s Foreign Minister, Chang 
Chun, summoned Shigeru Kawagoye to 
a conference. Chang told Japan’s Am- 
bassador: before China would consent 
to further discussions of Sino-Japanese 
problems, Tokyo must immediately 
withdraw its troops from Tsingtao, re- 


turn all Kuomintang documents, and 
release the arrested Chinese. 

The Mikado’s envoy evaded these re- 
quests. Two days later, Kawagoye left 
Nanking to take “a long rest” at Shang- 
hai. Though the Ambassador declared 
that negotiations with China had been 
“neither terminated nor suspended,” ob- 
servers saw in his departure a major 
Japanese retreat. 

Two months ago, after the slaying of 
six Nipponese subjects by Chinese ter- 
rorists, Tokyo had browbeaten Nanking 
with threats and humiliating demands: 
China must “cooperate” against com- 
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Martyr: Rightists called Roger Salen- 
gro a World War deserter. Three weeks 
ago France’s Interior Minister met the 
calumny by committing suicide. In Bastille 
Square, Paris workmen erected this scaf- 
fold of the canonization for their martyr. 





munism and must agree to a “special 
status,” favoring Japan in five eco- 
nomically rich northern provinces. Now, 
Tokyo talked vaguely about “a gradual] 
settlement of all outstanding issues...” 
In Suiyuan, where Chiang’s troops 
recently drove Japanese-armed Mon- 
gols out of Pailingmiao—mountain 
stronghold—Tokyo last week suffered 
another setback. The Mongols twice 
tried to retake Pailingmiao. Chinese 
repulsed them “with heavy losses.” 


‘TIGER’: While Tsingtao’s marines 
added to Sino-Japanese uncertainties, 
Tokyo militarists revived tension on 
another Far Eastern front. On Sibe- 


ria’s border, a War Office pamphlet de- 
clared, Russia maintained “fifteen divi- 
sions of infantry . . . 1,000 airplanes 

. . 1,000 tanks. The Soviets... are 
in a position to pounce on Manchukuo 
at a moment’s notice, glaring across the 
frontier with the eyes of a tiger.” 

To meet the Russian “threat,” Japan 
intended to build an army equal to any 
force the Reds could put into the field. 

A fortnight ago, the Kremlin an- 
nounced completion of its latest strate- 
gic move in Asia—a 2,000-mile railroad 
from Taishet to a new port, now under 
construction, on the Pacific. The new 
line passes above Lake Baikal and skirts 
Manchukuo 125 miles north of Moscow’s 
Transsiberian Railroad. 


° 
FRANCE: 
Prove the Nazis Were Right 


Communist Deputies 


BLUM HANGS ON A THREAD THAT STAL- 
IN HOLDS IN HIS FIST. 

Last week this page-wide headline in 
the Berlin paper of Germany’s Prop- 
aganda Minister, Paul Joseph Goebbels, 
succinctly summed up Premier Leon 
Blum’s political dilemma. 

For four months, with ever-increas- 
ing fury, Communist supporters had 
threatened to overthrow the Premier’s 
Popular Front unless he supplied muni- 
tions to Madrid’s beleaguered Reds, 
thereby junking the nonintervention 
agreement (see page 14). 

In the Chamber of Deputies last 
week, Blum again refused these Com- 
munist demands. “I declared I would 
not remain in power if one group of 
the Popular Front withdrew .. . If the 
Communist party today detaches itself 
from the majority or disavows our pol- 
icy, the consequences will be the same.” 
Then he called for a vote of confidence. 

Socialists and Radical Socialists 
jumped up to acclaim the Premier. In 
bitter silence 72 Communist Deputies 
remained seated. Jacques Duclos, lead- 
ing Red intellectual, rose and leveled 
his finger at Blum: “Really, we ought 
to vote against this... but we are 
thinking of the disappointments that 
it would entail...” 

“Just the same we want you to un- 
derstand”’—the finger waggled—*“that 
the people of France expect from you 
a more exact comprehension of reali- 
ties in the future.” 

By abstaining from voting, the Com- 
munists for the first time refused to 
back the Premier. But thanks to the 
support of former Premier Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin’s Centrists, the Pop- 
ular Front won 350-171. 

Incensed by this Red perfidy, Blum 
strode toward the desk of Edouard Her- 
riot, Chamber President, ready to re- 
sign. Instantly, Cabinet members 
swarmed around the Premier’s black- 
clad figure and flooded him with pro- 
tests while Herriot hurriedly ended the 
session. 

Still reeling under the worst blow 
yet received by the six-month-old Pop- 
ular Front, Blum later explained: 
“What decided us [against resigning) 
. . . was that an open crisis would be 
misunderstood abroad.” 
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LABOR: c.1.0.’s Troop of Old Friends and Foes 


Battle for Lewis and a New ‘Industrial Democracy’ 





WIDE WORLD 


While Midland workers struck and slept, a C.1.0. man haggled 


Three familiar letters, three obscure 
men, and three major cities dominated 
the labor news last week. The C.I.O. 
—Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion—sent Adolph Germer, Lee Press- 
man, and Allan Haywood into Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Akron to press its 
drive for mass unionism. 


In Detroit, 600 cheering workers 
marched triumphantly out of the Mid- 
land Steel Products Co. plant. For 
seven days they had camped inside the 
mill, refusing to budge until Germer 
and officials of the United Automobile 
Workers of America persuaded Mid- 
land to raise wages and abolish piece- 
work. While the strikers stood siege 
and their leaders haggled, lack of Mid- 
land frames halted assembly lines 
of the Chrysler Corporation and Ford’s 
Lincoln-Zephyr division. 

The C.I.0O. and its affiliated Federa- 
tion of Flat Glass Workers of America 
had a harder fight in Pittsburgh. 
Pressman, the C.I.0.’s keen, young, le- 
gal expert, drafted a contract designed 
to end a six-week strike of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co, workers—but the com- 
pany would have none of it. Hearing 
that Pittsburgh Glass;had switched a 
$4,000,000 Chrysler order to Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., 1,300 Libbey 





unionists declined to work until assured 
they would make no glass for the 
Chrysler Corporation. 

At Akron a C.I.0. spokesman fought 
not to win but to end an unauthorized 
walkout of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. employes. Anxious to conserve 
union strength and industry faith in 
union contracts, the United Rubber 
Workers of America called in Germer’s 
friend Haywood—known among labor 
men as a stickler for fulfillment of 
agreements. He quickly put a stop to 
a sit-down strike started in violation of 
a United-Goodyear verbal contract. 


Troop: Last week’s trio of C.I.O. 
trouble shooters came from a group 
of seasoned labor warriors whom John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, had assembled 
since he founded the Committee for 
Industrial Organization last year. 

While the limelight has played on 
Lewis’s heavy-muscled, 6-foot frame, 
men like Germer, Pressman, and Hay- 
wood have taken the front-line brunt 
of the C.I.O.’s battle to organize in- 
dustry-wide unions in mass production 
fields like steel, automobile, and rubber 
manufacturing. 

Whatever Lewis’s foes within or- 
ganized labor might think of him or 





=. 


his aims, they know that he has mar- 
shaled as competent a troop as any 
latter-day labor leader has commanded 
—and that some of the men backing 
him once were counted among his bit- 
ter enemies. 

Six years ago Germer—now one of 
the C.1I.O.’s top organizers—strode 
through the Illinois coalfields, breath- 
ing fire against Lewis and all his 
works. U.M.W. rank-and-filers had 
rebelled against the Lewis leadership 
and Germer heartily abetted the up- 
rising. Lewis won that and many 
another intra-union scrap—and today 
Germer gives and demands implicit 
obedience to Lewis’s orders. 

The C.I.O.’s headquarters director, 
John Brophy, took part in the same 
anti-Lewis fight. As a leader of the 
U.M.W. left-wing opposition, the schol- 
arly and reticent little Lancashire man 
wrote in 1930: “The regime of John L. 
Lewis has been an unbroken series of 
defeats . . . Election stealing, conven- 
tion packing, and the slugging of dele- 
gates have reduced the old-time de- 
mocracy of the union to a ghastly 
farce.” 

Nowadays Brophy admits no doubt 
of his leader: “I would be with Lewis in 
this fight for industrial unionism even if 
I did not like him.” 

Still another veteran of U.M.W.’s 
internal wars has turned to Lewis. 
Powers Hapgood, one of the commit- 
tee’s roving organizers, has always 
puzzled his- onetime foe. Born of a 
well-to-do, distinguished family (one 
of his uncies is Norman Hapgood, dip- 
lomat-journalist), Powers came out of 
Harvard, in 1920 with a yen for coal 
digging and underdog fights. 

Informed that young Hapgood was 
rousing the miners against U.M.W. 
officers, Lewis once summoned him to 
a heart-to-heart talk. “What are you 
doing this for?” asked Lewis. “You 
writing a book?” When Hapgood said 
he’d rather swing a pick than a pen, 
Lewis threw up his hands and later 
threw Hapgood out of the union. 


Leo Kryzcki (“Call it kritskee o1 
just plain Brother K’’) brought to the 
C.1.0. 30 years of experience in the 
labor and Socialist movements. Like 
most left-wingers, Brother K once had 
his suspicions of the essentially con- 
servative Lewis, but today he works 
day in and day out for the C.I.0.—on 
assignment from his parent union, Sid- 
ney Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 

Lewis sees no paradox in the alle- 
giance of his former enemies. When 
more radical labor leaders point out 
that he has just got around to preach- 
ing doctrines they have espoused for 
years, the C.I.O. chairman retorts: 


“It’s a matter of timing. They were 
years ahead of their time. I am not a 
Republican; I am not a Democrat; I 
am not .a Fascist, a Communist nor 2 
Socialist. I am for labor, and I will go 
with anyone who will work with me in 
this cause.” 

Last week “the cause,” and the 
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quickened tempo of the Lewis drive, 
caught the interest of groups in and 
out of organized labor. 

Researchers for the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
wrote a favorable review of C.I.O.’s 
steel campaign. California farm work- 
ers wired their approval of C.I.O. tac- 
tics. In Washington, the National 
Negro Congress endorsed the commit- 
tee’s aims. 

Liberal and labor groups of every 
hue had become aware that C.I.O. suc- 
cess or failure would affect millions be- 
yond the pale of today’s labor move- 
ment. 


Procram: When Lewis deserted the 
American Federation of Labor to set 
up the C.1.O. last year, casual headline 
readers spotted little more than a per- 
sonal struggle for union dominance be- 
tween him and William Green, A. F. of 
L. president. 

Labor’s liberals foresaw something 
more important: a chance to place the 
hand of a new and vitalized unionism 
on the controls of a technological so- 
ciety. For, implicit in the Lewis-C.I.0. 
philosophy was a new economic re- 
gime—not revolutionary, so long as 
Lewis had anything to do with it, but 
rather a militant “industrial democracy”. 

As liberals reasoned, such a regime 
would surely stem from a successful 
C.I.0. drive to recruit whole cross 
sections of workers into one union for 
each major industry, irrespective of 
the individual’s craft or job. A solid 
front of industrial unionism, from 
mines to machine shops to white-collar 
workers, would include most of the 97 
per cent of American wage earners 
who still hold no union card. Labor 
might reflect its new power in its own 
political party, its own press and hous- 
ing enterprises, educational activities 
and alliances with farmers and con- 
sumers through cooperatives. 

In one or another of the fifteen 
unions—including 1,438,900 members— 
now joined with the C.I.O., most of 
these by-products have already ap- 
peared. Their manifold extension would 





mean genuine democracy, according to 
C.1.0.’s boosters—or a sinister class 
dictatorship, according to its foes. 


Sinew: Ever ready to talk of their 
hopes and aims, C.1.O. officers usually 
go mum when an outsider asks about 
money—indispensable sinew of a suc- 
cessful labor drive. 

When he opened the C.1.0.’s attack 
against steel last Spring, Lewis prom- 
ised to spend $500,000 on that industry 
alone. Most of this fund came from 
his miners and from _ well-financed 
needle-trades unions like MHillman’s 
Amalgamated and David Dubinsky’s 
International Ladies Garment Workers. 


Since the A. F. of L. council sus- 
pended ten C.I.O. unions—the act af- 
firmed last fortnight by the federation 
convention—most of the C.1.O. af- 
filiates have withheld their federation 
dues, and have contributed to the mass- 
union jackpot instead. 

In September the C.I.O. treasury paid 
the salaries and expenses of 158 full- 
time field directors and organizers. In 
addition, affiliated unions loaned 80 
part-time organizers. 

Last week, United Rubber Workers 
disclosed a typical pay roll: eleven or- 
ganizers drawing $50 a week and a max- 
imum expense allowance of $6 a day. 

To direct the C.1LO. staff’s field 
forces, Lewis had drawn Philip Mur- 
ray, an old friend and ally, from the 
United Mine Workers, and put him in 
charge of the subsidiary Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee offices in Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and Birmingham. 

Three weeks. ago Lewis proffered in- 
dustry a hint of the resources behind 
his campaign. United Mine Workers 
paid $275,000 spot <ea8h fo the six- 
story University Club building in 
Washington. Nov. 28, the club’s mem- 
bers staged a farewell cocktail party 
and prepared to make way for U.M.W. 
and C.I.O. headquarters’ forces. 

Plentifully supplied with men, money, 
and machinery, the C.I.O. had emerged 
from its first crowded year as a force 
to be reckoned with in any calculation 
of the country’s future. 


In C.1.0.’s front line: Brother K, Powers Hapgood, John Brophy, Adolph Germer 





TOWNSEND: Indictment Rescues 
Pension Leader From Obscurity 





May 21, Dr. Francis E. Townsend 
walked out on a House investigating 
committee with a farewell “Thank you, 
gentlemen, and good day.” 

Neither he nor the Congressmen striv- 
ing to deflate his old-age-pension move- 
ment knew it then, but he was about to 
bid farewell to power. November’s elec- 
tions demonstrated that he and the rest 
of the political fringe behind William 
Lemke’s third party could command no 
sizable block of Presidential or Con- 
gressional votes. 

Last week a District of Columbia 
grand jury dragged Dr. Townsend from 
post-election obscurity by indicting him 
and two former aides for contempt of 
the House. Aware that most Congress- 
men would like nothing better than his 
permanent quietts, Dr. Townsend pre- 
pared to make the most of the limelight: 

“I am going to tell the judge that if 
he wants to punish me in proportion to 
my contempt for the committee, he 
had better give me a good, stiff sen- 
tence.” 
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GENNERICH: Life of an Ex-Cop 
Who Called Mr. Roosevelt ‘Pal?’ 


Early one morning last week the 
telephone jingled in Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
White House bedroom. The President 
was calling from Buenos Aires. “Only 
something serious,’’ the First Lady later 
explained, “would make my rather care- 
ful husband telephone from that dis- 
tance.”’ 

She was right. 
dead. 

Eight years ago August Adolph Gen- 
nerich was just “a good cop”—a popular 
New York City policeman, with three 
citations for bravery. Last week, when 
he collapsed on a Buenos Aires dance 
floor at the age of 50, he had become, 
family excluded, the closest intimate of 
the President of the United States. 
Few knew his name, but few who 


“Gus” had dropped 
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ever saw the President failed to see 
Gennerich—the stocky man who helped 
Mr. Roosevelt about, idled in his office, 
rode in the front of his car, and stood 
behind him at public functions. 


Rise: Gus first went to Mr. Roosevelt 
in 1929—-when Mr. Roosevelt went to 
the Governor’s Mansion at Albany, N. Y. 
Two Gennerich friends in New York’s 
Yorkville district—State Assemblyman 
Maurice Bloch and United States Sena- 
tor Robert Wagner—recommended him 
as the Governor’s bodyguard. 

Mr. Roosevelt grew fond of the Ger- 
man-blooded cop, and took him along 
on a trip to Warm Springs, Ga. There 
the Governor delightedly watched Gus 
amuse crippled children by organizing 
wheel-chair races, singing ballads, and 
doing burlesque hula dances. Gus be- 
came a member of the family. 

Once in 1932, an earthquake-like 
commotion shook the house where the 
Governor was holding an upstairs con- 
ference with Democratic leaders. Sena- 
tor Joseph T. Robinson bounded down- 
stairs to find Gennerich sitting on young 
John Roosevelt’s chest and panting: 
“T’ll teach ya to try to haze me.” 

When Mr. Roosevelt went to the 
White House, he took Gus along and 
put him on the Secret Service pay roll. 
Gennerich ate at the family table, ac- 
companied the President everywhere, 
gave him daily massages, and even took 
delight in ducking him when the two 
swam together in the afternoon. Oc- 
casionally he invaded the austere East 
Room to bang out popular tunes on the 
prized gilded piano. 

Mr. Roosevelt always disliked affecta- 
tion; his burly bodyguard was utterly 
incapable of it. Unawed by either the 
Governorship or the Presidency, Gen- 
nerich habitually called Mr. Roosevelt 
“the boss,”’ sometimes addressed him as 
“pal,” and often amused him with the 
latest barroom joke. 

At Hyde Park one day, Mr. Roosevelt 
sat chatting with a group of friends 
and relatives. Taking her leave, the 
President’s 82-year-old mother waved 
and called out a good-by. Gus saw the 
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Gus Gennerich was always 
near the President’s hand 


President was engrossed in conversa- 
tion, punched him in the ribs, and com- 
manded: “Give the mother a wave. 
Quick, give the mother a wave.” 

If Mr. Roosevelt suggested a trip or 
public appearance which his bodyguard 
considered dangerous, Gus protested: 
“Nuts to that idea.” But at public 
functions, he learned to appear as the 
personification of dignity. 

Col. Louis Howe’s long illness and 
subsequent death last April left Gus 
Gennerich as the President’s most con- 
sistent companion. A bachelor with no 
surviving near relatives, he grew to 
consider his life as part of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s. For a place of retirement, he 
bought a farm near “the boss’s’’ Hyde 
Park home. Mrs. Roosevelt helped him 
furnish it. 


Requiem: After shadowing Mr. Roose- 
velt through a strenuous day at Buenos 
Aires last week (see page 13), Gus ac- 
companied other White House attaches 
to the Tabaris Cafe. Dancing there at 
3 A.M., he collapsed from heart failure. 

Following brief funeral services at 
the American Embassy, Secret Service 
men carried Gus Gennerich’s body 
aboard the cruiser Indianapolis; at 
Charleston, it would be transferred to 
the President’s Washington-bound train. 

“We might stay over a few hours in 
Warm Springs,” said Mr. Roosevelt. 
“Gus would have liked that.” 


© 
ALIENS: 


Envoys to ‘Splendid Isolation’ 


President Relegates 


And Ruth said, entreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest, I 
will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge: thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God. Ruth 1:16. 

Last week the State Department re- 
jected the biblical and hallowed con- 
ception of alien lovers’ loyalties... On 
the day the British public at large 
got its first inkling of Edward VIII’s 
American entanglement (see page 7), 








the department announced President 
Roosevelt had signed an order calcu- 
lated to safeguard the United States 
Foreign Service from legalized inti- 
macy with aliens. Hereafter, the Presi- 
dent had ruled, no one below Minister's 
rank on diplomatic or consular assign- 
ment may wed a foreigner without the 
Secretary of State’s permission. 

For years Assistant Secretary Wilbur 
J. Carr had tried to wangle such a rul- 
ing. Ten other governments had re- 
stricted their foreign representatives’ 
freedom to marry aliens, for the rea- 
sons that prompted Carr’s concern. 

Aside from the male’s immemorial 
tendency to tattle in the boudoir, rank- 
ing officials continually had to bother 
about such matters as whether or not 
Berlin would welcome a French spouse, 
or Rome the Russian wife of an Amer- 
ican attache. But custom had sanc- 
tioned individual foreign alliances 
among diplomats high and low. Ex- 
amples: Hugh Gibson, Ambassador to 
Brazil, and the former Ynes Reyntiens 
of Brussels; Norman Armour, Minister 
to Canada, and ex-Princess Myra Kou- 
dacheff of Russia. 

Two events overcame the department 
hierarchy’s reluctance to deal with an 
embarrassing problem. At an embassy 
dinner in Moscow last Winter Ambas- 
sador William C. Bullitt noted that not 
a single American diplomat was accom- 
panied by an American wife; a few 
months later, Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
Minister to Denmark, became Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen Rohde. 


When Bullitt came home this Sum- 
mer, he told the President about the 
preponderance of non-American wives 
in the American corps. Mrs. Owen 
pointed up the matter by giving her 
hand to an officer of the Danish court 
—and by insisting upon marriage at 
the Roosevelt home in Hyde Park. 

Nov. 17, just before his departure for 
Buenos Aires (see page 13), Mr. Roose- 
velt approved an order bolstered by this 
clause: “Each request for permission 
to marry an alien shall be accompanied 
by the officer’s resignation .. .” 
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Norman Armour and his Princess: 
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A department letter to the foreign 
staff told lovelorn career men they 
could hope for little Secretarial sym- 
pathy in the future. But R. Walton 
Moore, Acting Secretary, proved that 
he could be humanly reasonable: he 
permitted two consular attaches to go 
ahead with previously arranged mar- 
riages to a Briton and a Swede. 


RELIEF: Mayors, Artists, and 
Seamstresses Fight WPA Cuts 


Mayor Thomas F.. Crawford of Pleas- 
antville, N. J., got into trouble with his 
boss last week. Home-town gossips 
and out-of-town reporters, besieging the 
drugstore where the Mayor dispenses 
prescriptions, provoked his employer to 
lay down an ultimatum: “You can’t see 
the Mayor. What do you think I’m 
paying him for, anyhow?” 

Newspaper men had flocked there to 
report a strike of 88 women, dismissed 
from a WPA sewing project because 
the city had no more money to supple- 
ment Federal funds. Ensconced in the 
City Council chamber, the seamstresses 
demonstrated by day, slept by night— 
and settled down to stay until they get 
their jobs back. 

In New York, WPA strikers, threat- 
ened with curtailment of projects for the 
city’s unemployed writers, artists, and 
musicians, tangled with police called to 
eject them from WPA headquarters. 
Officers exchanged curses and blows 
with the demonstrators, and hauled 219 
to police court. 

In Washington next day, Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia and spokesmen for 
ten other major cities assured WPA 
that New York’s disturbances were only 
a foretaste of real trouble to come— 
unless the administration sacrifices its 
hope of a balanced budget and pours 
more money into work relief. Assistant 
Administrator Aubrey Williams could 
give the Mayors little solace: President 
Roosevelt had ordered WPA to cut its 
monthly outlay from $165,000,000 to 
$120,000,000 by the time Congress 
meets. 


* 
G.O.P.: Landon Angles for Fish, 
Hamilton for Confidence Vote 


Last Nov. 3, Florida voted Democratic 
by nearly 4to1. Last week Florida was 
the temporary headquarters of the Re- 
publican party. 

As newsy stirrings in the G.O.P. re- 
vived interest in the party organization, 
correspondents learned that Republican 
Chairman Hamilton was resting at plac- 
id Hobe Sound, Fla. Some 350 miles 
northwest, at the other end of the State, 
Alf M. Landon hunted and fished in the 
cypress swamplands of the Wacissa Riv- 
er region. 


CuaiRMAN: Attention turned to the 
G.O.P. when all National Committee 
members received a letter written in 
Washington headquarters a fortnight 
ago and mailed last week: 

A meeting of the Republican National 
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A White House order thwarted Fiorello La Guardia (center) and fellow-mayors 





Uneasy lay the heads in Pleasantville 
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Test: Last week army flyers tried out “the world’s largest bomber”—a 16-ton, 
4,000-horsepower Boeing which can cruise 3,000 miles and carry a ton of bombs. 


Committee will be held in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill., at 10 A.M. on 
Thursday, Dec. 17... It is my inten- 
tion at that time to tender my resigna- 
tion as chairman of the committee ... 
John Hamilton. 

In the letter, Hamilton explained his 
motive: he didn’t necessarily want to 
quit; he simply wanted to give the com- 
mittee a chance to approve or veto his 
continuance in office. In effect, he was 
telling his voluble critics: “Speak now 
or hold your peace.” That probably 
meant “hold your peace,” since opposi- 
tion could not effectively organize be- 
fore Dec. 17 and since no outstanding 
executive wanted the job anyway. So 
confident were Hamilton’s personal 
aides that one of them last week leased 
an apartment and moved his family to 
Washington. 

Already the energetic young chair- 
man had laid foundations for “the larg- 
est permanent headquarters in party 
history.’”’ In his new central offices in 
Washington, he had twenty employes 
at work. For the key position of pub- 
licity chief he hired Leo J. Casey, 37, 
amiable, a trained political reporter, 
and—appropriately—a native of Ver- 
mont. 

Main points in the Hamilton pro- 
gram: (1) to evolve some way of meet- 
ing the party’s $1,000,000 debt in the 
face of wealthy Old Guardsmen’s new- 
found frugality; (2) to instill new mo- 
rale into G.O.P. district workers and 
ward heelers; (3) to wait for Roosevelt 
slips, then have Publicity Chief Casey 
exploit them in canned speeches sup- 
plied to Congressmen—the technique 
that Charles Michelson, Democratic pub- 
licity man, mastered during the Hoover 
era. 


CANDIDATE: En route South last 
week, Alf Landon refused to talk poli- 
tics-—-except to joke about it. In Mem- 
phis, asked whether he expected to catch 
any fish, he replied: “I’ve got more 
chance than I had in the last cam- 
paign.” In New Orleans—where he reg- 
istered at the Roosevelt Hotel—he pro- 





tested political questions: “This is just 
a fishing trip.” At Tallahassee, Gov. 
Dave Sholtz pointed toward several 
score Landon-greeters: “I'll bet not a 
derned one of these people voted for 
you.” Landon chuckled: “I'll bet the 
same way.” 

From Tallahassee, the Governor re- 
treated to the isolated tent camp of Fred 
Mahan, a local Democratic leader, in 
quest of deer and black bass. This week 
he heads back to Kansas. Jan. 11, 
when his term as Governor expires, he 
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DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Department reported a f:vorable 
balance of trade for October, exports total- 
ing $264.708,000 (20 per cent increase over 
September): imports, $212,001,000. In the 
first ten months of 1936 exports exceeded 
imports by $20,092,000. 

State Department reported the November 
exports of arms, munitions, and other war 
materials valued at $3,472,417—$2,000,000, 
more than for October. Russia and Japan 
purchased airplanes and parts costing 
$935,000 and $682,000, respectively. Other 
purchasing countries: Argentina, $772,056; 
Siam, $304,276; The Netherlands, $187,500; 
China, $51,750; Germany, $666. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau announced 
the government would borrow $300,000,000 
in new money during December, bringing 
total financing for the month to $1,487,- 
600,000, including refinancing of $787,000,- 
600 in notes and retirement of $400,000,000 
in bills. 


State Department announced the signing of 
a reciprocal-trade agreement with Costa 
Rica—the fifteenth such pact negotiated 
by the Roosevelt administration. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 


Social Security Board extended to Dec. 15 
the deadline for employes’ registration un- 
der the old-age-annuities provisions of 
the Social Security Act. 

Internal Revenue Bureau announced that 
110,186,311 taxable gallons of liquor were 
released for consumption during the fiscal 
year 1936—an increase of 33.5 per cent 
over 1935. During the first four months of 
current fiscal year: 43,179,656 gallons re- 
leased. ; 

Home Owners Loan Corporation reported it 
had authorized 6,265 foreclosures during 
October—1,013 less than in September. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Dec. 3) 


ee ee ea Biwtes tat $68,176,912.67 
Expenditures ,. veeeee Foeevecess $103,307,970.03 
Balance ....ceses ccccccesees « $1,437,517,720.82 
Deficit, fiscal year.....eeeee..$1,265,050,522.01 
Public debt ...... ecccccces + $55,941,777, 282.91 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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hopes to settle down somewhere near 
Topeka and go to work with his polit- 
ical secretary, Carl Rott—presumably 
to prepare for a Senatorial campaign 
in 1938. 


Opposition: While the Republican 
top men pondered the gloomy future 
Democratic Chairman Farley, vacation- 
ing in Ireland, sent greetings to a friend 
in Washington: “I have all the politica] 
fences here in good repair. Arranging 
to send Irish voters to Vermont and 
Maine.” 


e 
VERMONT: Governor Smith and 
Some Old Friends Go to Court 


In the little city of Rutland, Vt., a 
Who’s Who of local citizenry last week 
filed in and out of the smug old county 
courthouse. All were under arrest in a 
bank scandal. Heading the list of de- 
fendants, mostly local business lead- 
ers who call one another by their first 
names, was Charles Manley Smith, the 
State’s Republican Governor. 

Since 1901, Rutland had known Char- 
ley Smith as the tall, gaunt president 
of the Marble Savings Bank. Even 
after he became Governor two years 
ago, he had held onto his bank job. 
The arrests of the other officials and 
trustees of the bank seemed strange 
enough to fellow citizens. Charley's 
arrest on misprision charges seemed 
still stranger—even when _ citizens 
learned that misprision meant simply 
“concealing the fact that a crime has 
been committed.” 

The case started back in 1933, when 
the bank’s officials first discovered that 
a bookkeeper named John J. Cocklin 
had pocketed $121,000 in bank funds. 
The officers then fired Cocklin, but 
they didn’t report him to authorities— 
for fear, they said, that the scandal 
might endanger the bank. 

Last Summer, State’s Attorney Asa 
S. Bloomer found out. He had Cocklin 
arrested and last fortnight won his 
conviction. Later, authorities arrested 
three bank officials and a former State 
Bank Commissioner, charging one with 
perjuring records to hide the crime, the 
other three with misprision. They de- 
ferred until last week the unpleasant 
task of arresting the 68-year-old Gov- 
ernor. 

When they did arrest him, Governor 
Smith voluntarily appeared in the 
County Court, only to hear Judge John 
S. Buttles dismiss the charge for lack 
of jurisdiction. Two days later, re- 
arrested and haled into Municipal 
Court, the Governor posted $3,000 bail 
pending his trial. ‘At the proper time 
and place,” he announced, ‘I expect to 
make it clear that I acted with fidelity 
to my duties as a citizen as well as my 
duties as’an officer of a mutual sav- 
ings bank.” 

Meanwhile, Judge Buttles imposed a 
suspended sentence and a $400 fine for 
perjury on his old friend, Lathrop H. 
Baldwin, the bank’s treasurer. With 
tears on his cheeks, the judge re- 
marked: “It was difficult to try this 
case; it is even more difficult to im- 
pose sentence.” 
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COAXIAL CABLE: Sheath Keeps 
Electric Waves Under Control 


When researchers laid workable tele- 
vision receiving and sending appara- 
tuses in the laps of engineers, these real- 
ists let out mournful wails. To carry 
the multitude of images required for a 
television picture, they would have to 
use the whole band of ordinary broad- 
cast waves. 

In the extremely short microwave 
territory, largely unused, there was 
space enough available. But micro- 
waves have an annoying habit. Left 
free, they travel in straight lines and 
slither off the face of the earth. To 
make them practicable, it would be 
necessary to checkerboard the entire 
country with relay towers spaced 15 to 
20 miles apart. 

A solution seemed hopeless until Bell 
Telephone engineers undertook a 
$1,500,000 project: construction of a 
94.5-mile coaxial cable between New 
York and Philadelphia. This cable, in 
effect, isolates a length of ether through 
which microwaves can bend, twist, and 
do figure eights—yet hug the earth at 
the same time. 

In New York last week, Bell engineers 





showed reporters the cable terminal. 
Snuggled in a lead sheath are two pieces 
of copper tubing. Inside each of the 
tubes, and insulated from them by rub- 
ber washers, stretch fine copper wires. 


In the section of ether which the 
cable effectively encloses there is no 
static, no interference, no fading. Fur- 
thermore the tubes can handle a band 
of waves a million cycles wide, the 
waves shooting through the space be- 
tween the tube and wire. This is ade- 
quate for workaday television. 


In the television field the coaxial 
cable will probably serve a function 
similar to that of telephone wires in 
routine chain broadcasts. Radio com- 
panies pay $10,000,000 a year in tele- 
phone tolls to transmit programs from 
city to city for rebroadcast. Coaxial 
cables will pipe television into rooftop 
city television studios, from which 
images can be shot out to horizon limits. 


The Bell project has another im- 
mediate and practical advantage: 240 
telephone calls can flow through it at 
one time where ordinary wires handle 
only two. Quartz filters unscramble the 
messages at terminal points. 

Engineers demonstrated this tele- 
phonic capacity by relaying reporters’ 
voices through twenty round trips to 
Philadelphia—a total of 3,790 miles. 
Their words traveled through 70 trans- 
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Control board: 240 bled telephone conversations can ride 
into this Philadelphia 


terminal on a single coaxial circuit 
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formations of frequency, most of them 
unintelligible to the human ear. 

“It is strange,’”’ exulted Dr. Frank B. 
Jewett, Bell Laboratory president, “how 
you can take a voice to pieces, mess it 
all up, and still get something you can 
understand.” 


LEPROSY: Baking Experiments 
May Aid 5,000,000 Sufferers 


One of the world’s most eminent lep- 
rologists was wined and dined last week 
in New York, one of the world’s least 
leprous cities. Dr. Ernest Muir, lank, 
rawboned Scot, ex-head of the leprosy 
division of Calcutta’s School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine, and present secretary of 
the British Empire Leprosy Relief As- 
sociation, spoke at a dinner given by 
the Leonard Wood Memorial for the 
Eradication of Leprosy. He sketched 
today’s picture of the world’s oldest- 
known disease and later repeated his 
remarks for the radio. 


Speaking with a pronounced British 
accent and hanging his head shyly while 
he sought elusive words, Dr. Muir pro- 
claimed his belief that there are 5,000,- 
000 lepers in the world. The disease is 
on the wane in India, the Philippines, 
and China, but waxing in South 
America. 


“In both leprosy and tuberculosis,” 
he said, “children are especially sus- 
ceptible. The young child infected by 
its parent with tuberculosis will, as a 
rule, die within a few months, whereas 
the infant infected with leprosy gener- 
ally shows no signs until years later... 
If it were possible to prevent all chil- 
dren under 10 years of age from coming 
into contact with leprous infection, the 
disease would probably die out within 
a couple of generations ... 


“Out of all cases of leprosy, only 
about one in four is capable of trans- 
mitting the infection to others. Some 
of the most infectious cases appear quite 
healthy ... In the last stages of the 
disease, when the infection has almost 
or entirely died out, deformities of the 
face and hands and feet appear. It is 
because of these deformities that lep- 
rosy is so much abhorred by the public 
. . . I have often found in India and 
Africa harmless deformed cases care- 
fully isolated ... while highly infectious 
lepers were allowed ... to take in their 
arms little children .. .” 


Although exact means of transmis- 
sion of the leprosy bacillus is unknown, 
all tropical physicians know it travels 
easily. Muir cited a case to prove the 
microbe’s ability to slip through the 
body’s first line of disease defense: the 
skin. In Singapore a boy showed up at 
a clinic with leprous lesions on his 
knees. The germs had entered his body 
as he knelt on a prayer mat. 


Healthy persons, however, need have 
no fear of horrible deaths at the hands 
of leprosy by mere contact with unclean 
people. The ancient Indian saying, that 
it is a disease of rajas and ryots (poor 
farmers), still holds. Its victims in Ice- 
land as well as Equatorial Africa are 
invariably those with low disease resist- 
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ance—persons who have lived either too 
meagerly or too well. 

Most favored treatments at the mo- 
ment are chaulmoogra-oil injections 
and direct applications of trichloracetic 
acid. The acid, acting as a counter- 
irritant, destroys upper skin layers and 
makes deeper cells multiply rapidly. 
This new cell production seems to ex- 
ert a phagocytic action on the disease 
microbes. 

Last week Dr. Muir described a new, 
and as yet unpublicized, curative ef- 
fort. At the University of Rochester, 
Dr. Charles M. Carpenter has been ex- 
perimenting with heat treatments that 
have been highly successful with ve- 
nereal diseases. He cooks leprous pa- 
tients in a “bake oven’”’ until body tem- 
peratures rise to 105 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The theory is that excessive heat 
will destroy the disease organisms. 

Dr. Muir’s reaction: “It’s worth try- 
ing.” His report on a similar approach, 
achieved by infecting patients with 
heat-producing malaria: “It didn’t 
work.” 


HEAD-HUNTERS: Explorer Tells 
How Indians Prepare Trophies 


After spending eight months with her 
husband among the Jivaro Indians in 
the Upper Amazon basin, Mrs. Wolf- 
gang von Hagen arrived in New York 
last week. With her the explorer-bot- 
anist brought a hair-raising tale of 
jungle violence, a tale of the primitive, 
antisocial Indians and. their favorite 
outdoor occupation—head-hunting. 

She watched these forgotten tribes 
get uproariously drunk on “nihaman- 
chi,” crude jungle wine made of well- 
chewed, fermented roots, to gain cour- 
age for combat. Then she waited for 
their return with ghoulish heads hacked 
from enemy torsos. Controlling her 
stomach muscles, Mrs. von Hagen 
watched parts of the curing process 
that shrinks trophy heads to leathery, 
fist-sized knobs. She also heard her 
husband, author of the as-yet-unpub- 
lished “Off With Their Heads,’ describe 
the process from start to finish: 

“The Jivaros seeking blood retalia- 
tion go in groups of from 8 to 24, hide 
themselves about the enemy house dur- 
ing the night, and wait in the security 
of their black paint for morning ... 
when they attack, using spears, ma- 
chetes, and shotguns of 1776 vintage. 
The object is to annihilate the whole 
family and get all their heads. 

“After the fight, the victim is behead- 
ed with a machete as close to the collar 
bone as possible. The head is then 
wrapped in large kama leaves, and the 
hunters are now the hunted and hasten 
homewards. This is like the Kentucky 
feuds, and such hunting and being hunt- 
ed may continue for centuries. 

“At their first breathing spell the 
Jivaros start work on the head. If 
there is only one head and eight in the 
hunting group the killer gets the spoils. 
The lucky man takes a knife and slits 
from the lower part of the back of the 
neck straight up and around to the 
crown ‘of the head. He starts to pull 


the skin off slowly, using his knife 
whenever necessary. This is a real sur- 
gical operation and may require twelve 
hours. The eyelids and head suture are 
then sewed up tightly and the lips are 
closed with three wooden pegs. A vine 
is inserted in the neck so that it will 
keep its shape, and the vine will lessen 
in diameter with shrinkage. 


“Three dark-colored stones are then 
selected from some near-by pool . 
heated, and placed in the head where 
they are whirled about with a rotary 
‘cocktail-shaker’ motion. This sears the 
inner membrane, which is cleaned .and 
scraped off with a knife. The head- 


DR. WOLFGANG VON HAGEN 
Heads you lose: Shrunk by Amazon 
tribesmen to size of a grapefruit 


hunter immerses the head in boiling 
water for over an hour. During this 
process there are constant incantations, 
and tobacco water is taken through 
the nose to cleanse the body of evil 
spirits—for the Jivaros believe that a 
dead Indian is twice as dangerous as 
a live one. When the head is finally 
lifted out of the boiling water, it is 
about seven-eighths of its former size. 
This process is mainly to keep the head 
from putrefying, which may easily oc- 
cur in the Amazonian district. 

“When head is dried, the Indians 
hurry home. Finally, the real shrink- 
ing starts. Fine sand is heated in 
an open pot. This sand is poured into 
the head until it is half full. The 
head is whirled about until the natural 
oils of the skin have evaporated. Hot 
stones are held with sticks against 
the outer skin. This may take five or 
six days. The head, now about the size 
of a fist, is blackened with charcoal, 
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wrapped in buck cloth and fastened 
above a smoldering fire for from two 
months to two years. It is then hard- 
ened and black. The hair and eyelids 
have not been permitted to shrink, so 
they appear exceptionally long.” 


WEATHER: Experts and Indians 
Anticipate Chattering Teeth 


Howling Canadian winds last week 
swept Winter into half the United 
States. Snow flurried down, the Mis- 
sissippi froze above Davenport, Iowa, 
and thermometers dived—to 26 below in 
Havre, Mont., 24 below in Williston, 
N. D., and 4 below in Omaha. 

Householders asked -charily, coal and 
oil dealers hopefully: ‘Will 1936-37 
produce a really cold Winter?” Evi- 
dence answered yes. 

The Hudson Bay Co., which for the 


_ past several years has made a study 


of fox. and weasel pelts, this year re- 
ports heavier fur coats—a cold-weather 
indicator. 

Menominee Indians on the reserva- 
tion outside Keshena, Wis., have piled 
firewood extra high around their cabins 
—all because of a low-growing berry 
bush. These bushes, they say, grow 
just high enough to stay above the 
snow line. Last Winter they were eight- 
een inches high. This year they are 
several inches taller. 

The Tippenhauer Weather Service, 
which makes long-range predictions for 
golf clubs, gas companies, and Sum- 
mer-suit manufacturers, expects De- 
cember to be unseasonably warm; Jan- 
uary, February, March, and April, un- 
seasonably cold. 

All these predictions are in agree- 
ment with more widely accepted ob- 
servations. Meteorologists who delve in- 
to records of past seasons and study 
sunspot and tree-ring cycles foresee 
record cold. The 11.4-year sunspot cy- 
cle which reaches a peak about 1938 
indicates that this Winter, like its two 
predecessors, will be a bitter contrast 
to the mild Winters from 1927 to 1933. 
Tree-ring cycles also point to plenty 
of rain and snow this year. 

Reporters who last month cornered 
Charley Big Knife, Chippewa Indian, in 
Marquette, Mich., collected homelier 
items: 

“Bear, muskrat, beaver, mink, loon, 
and wild goose all say cold Winter, and 
no tell ’um lie. Goose go south two 
weeks ago. Muskrat build house hur- 
ry-up and bear come out of swamp to 
look for place to sleep. Everything no 
good. 

“Fish tell same thing. Brook trout 
run up creek to spawn. Him no wait 

. Frog bury himself two feet in ‘mud, 
like Winter 1917-18.” 

Nathaniel Wood, nonagenarian citi- 
zen of Woodville, N. Y., bucked this 
tide of cold-Winter prophets. “When 
the leaves go off the tops of the trees 
first as they did this year,” he an- 
nounced last week, “there is not much 
snow. I-have heard that and I have 
noticed that it is true. If the lower 
leaves fall first, look for a hard Win- 
ter.” 
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er holiday Pastries will not fail to delight. And they offer her no problem because the tin container 


gives her unrestricted choice at all times of fresh ripe fruits .. . held perfect as when ripened by Mother Nature in the 
garlens of summer. The same tin plate provides her also with foods and condiments from every clime .. . with utensils 
of tin plate to save time and labor...and with convenient containers for almost countless ingredients essential to fine 
home cooking and baking. Yet, not content with the service of tin plate in general, Wheeling has developed Ductillite 
to broaden the scope of this service . . . to make it even more dependable. Ductillite is the most modern type of tin 


plate and it is produced only by Wheeling. It’s Wheeling Steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Va. 
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That's why 
so many thousands are 


changing to 


TERRAPLANE 


No. 1 in Driving Ease, with Terra- 
plane’s new Selective Automatic Shift. 
You need no hand gear shift lever... 
yet you control every shift of the gears. 
Without ever needing to push a clutch 
pedal, you slip smoothly from one gear 
to another. The front floor is all clear 
...no gear or brake levers to stumble 
over. Selective Automatic Shift is an 
optional extra ... standard gear lever 
available without cost. 


No. 1 in Size. Wheelbase increased 
to 117 inches, longest, by nearly 5 
inches, of all four low priced leaders. 


No. 1 in Power, increased to 96 and 
101 smooth horsepower — greatest of 
the four by at least 11 horsepower. 
With proved performance, officially 
certified by the Contest Board of the 
American Automobile Association. 


No. 1 in Proved Endurance and 
Economy. See facts in text at right. 


No. 1 in Roominess ... with wider 
seats ... front seat room at least 312 
inches wider than any of the other 
four leading low priced cars. 55 full 
inches of comfort for three. Level 
floors. More leg room and head room. 


No. 1 in Interior Luxury. Rich- 
ness in upholstery and fittings you 
have always thought “too fine” for a 
low priced car. 


No. 1 in Driving Vision . . . wind- 
shield 521 inches wide . .. widest by 
far of all four leading low priced cars. 
Cars can’t pop out at you, unseen, 
from side streets or roads. 


No. 1 in Safety. Body all of steel, 
with roof of solid steel . . . pioneered 
by Terraplane in the low price field. 


No. 1 in Safe Stopping, with 
exclusive Duo-Automatic Hydraulic 
Brakes ... safest stopping ever built 
into any car. Just see for yourself what 
it means to have two separate braking 
systems that work from the same brake 
pedal. Hydraulic Hill-Hold (an op- 
tional extra). 








“It's No. 1 all the way through!“ 


Hudson's Completely New 193 


TERRAPLAN(: 


No question about it, there’s a “sitting on 
top of the world” feeling when you drive 
out in Hudson’s completely new 1937 
Terraplane. 

It’s great to command 96 or 101 smooth 
horsepower. Great to have a “davenport- 
wide” front seat ...a full 55 inches of 
comfort for three. To ride, day in and 
out, in the “car that almost drives itself” 

. without ever needing to reach for 
a hand gear lever or push a clutch pedal. 


Ask for Proof — and get it! 


Above anything else, it’s great to have a 
new car come to you with proof for the 
things you can’t see ... the things you 
have to take on faith in other cars. 


Can any other 1937 low priced carstand 
up for 1,000 miles ... with throttle all the 


way to the floor? This 1937 Terrapla 
the only one that has! Averadginé 
miles an hour for the full distance, 
Utah Salt Flats. The most punishing 
ture test” a stock car had ever endu 
Smashing 8 all-time official records 
beating the best any closed car a 
price had ever done before. And « 
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Proof Piled on Proof 


Only Terraplane has accelerated ! 
a standing start to 50 miles an ho 
a little more than 10 seconds! 4 


Terraplane has set the hill-clim)ing 9 


‘of 8 minutes, 20 seconds, on tite ai 





























straight up” grades of 9-mile Wright- 
wood Canyon in Southern California! 
nly Terraplane has stopped in half the 
listance legally allowed for safe stop- 
ping. With every test under official super- 
ision of the A.A.A. Contest Board. 

Economy? Every low priced car 
laims it ... quoting owners’ over-enthusi- 
bstic estimates or ideal test figures. But 
buch figures mean very little in everyday 
iriving Here again, Terraplane has 
proved top economy in the fairest pos- 
sible kind of test, officially supervised by 
e A.A.A. Contest Board. Ask any dealer 
or figures, 


Swing Time” for Thousands 


No wonder thousands are finding this is 
ne time to swing to the one low priced 


Reproduced from actual photograph, Super Terraplane Sedan, $725 list at factory 


the INfOoll CUANR of the low price field! 


car that is truly No. 1 in everything they 
want. Take just one drive in Terraplane 
yourself. See if it isn’t all you’ve wanted 
... and a lot more than you've ever ex- 
pected in a low priced car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Michigan 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ontario 





Save with Hudson's C. |. T. Low Cost Time Payment Plan 


% and up, f.o. b. 
Detroit. Taxes, 

delivery, han- 

dling and stand- 

ard group of ac- 

cessories extra. 


Dnaive 2". HUDSON 


Terraplane, $595 © Hudson Six, $695 © Hudson Eight, 
$770 © Commercial Cars, $570 © and up, f. 0. b. Detroit 











Send for 
FREE BOOKLET 
“It Never Happened Before“’ 





Giving facts never before available about 
any new car! Packed with drama and in- 
terest! Absolutely free while supply lasts. 
Address: Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
and copy will be sent to you promptly. 
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} DUAL-PURPOSE HOT WATER HEATERS 
ll ‘They heat the car and defrost De Lure HEATER 
| the windshield. Give maxi- $995 
mum output of heat, directed 





to every nook and corner ofthe Super De Luxe 
car; keep the windshield free HEATER 
of ice, snow, sleet and steam. $4 495 


Defrosting attachment extra. 


i 
| 





VISOR VANITY MIRROR 


Extra large, quality mirror. 
Clips over. sun visor. Has 
frosted glass spaces for eras- $400 
able travel and service record. 


SEAT COVERS 


Smartly tailored, custom-fit $330 
_ seat covers of famous San Toy 

material. Warm in winter; cool TO 

in summer. They make it easier 

to slip in and out of the car. $895 





aT 
OG LAMPS 


New-type safe-driving lamp, 

especially developed for fog and $550 
snow conditions. Large-diam- 

eter amber-colored lens diffuses EACH 
penetrating light over wide area. 

















Evesajtlian focithe WellAsscsed Con 
Fesonalice Your Chevrolet with style-setting 


GENUINE CHEVROLET ACCESSORIES 
Bs “Sh, PcHe veo 


if AKE this Christmas Think what a lot of comfort a 
> 







a Christmas of real sur- heater will bring on chilly days. 





Th prises, with gifts that Dad Or a radio—your choice of the 
and Mother and the whole family features of the air wherever you 
have wanted and can enjoy through- drive! Your Chevrolet dealer has 
out the year. For a change, why these and many other attractive, 
not get something for your Chevro- useful gifts for the car, ready 
let—the family car in which you’ll wrapped in beautiful gift packages 
spend so many happy, enjoyable —and at prices to suit your 
hours and days in = 
the months ahead. 





Christmas shopping 


ag : allowance. 


A w DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Pag. 


Se Attia Gif that please 


SHOP AT YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S GIFT STORE 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA: Revoked 
Gift Puts Alumni on the Spot 








Last May when Dr. Charles W. Hut- 
son died in New Orleans at 94, the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina lost its oldest 
living alumnus and the alumni associa- 
tion set out to find his successor. A 
letter from the Rev. Dr. Alonzo Gray 
Townsend, Sumter, S. C., 83-year-old 
member of the class of '76, satisfied the 
association that he was the man. Ar- 
rangements were made to honor the re- 
tired Methodist minister on Home- 
coming Day with the presentation of a 
silver-headed cane. 


Last week the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians, a New York or- 
ganization which combats racial and 
religious prejudice, carried a_ story 
about Dr. Townsend and the alumni in 
its nationwide weekly news letter. 

“A group of educated men threw 
away an opportunity. They might have 
demonstrated how generous they could 
be, and thus they would have contrib- 
uted something to human understand- 
ing. 

Reason for the rebuke: the associa- 
tion had suddenly revoked both the in- 


NEWS-WEEK 


vitation and the gift. Sumter’s news- 
paper, The Daily Item, had discovered 
that Dr. Townsend was a Negro. 


Barneya Early, alumni association 
secretary, explained: “The members of 
the alumni association are all 
white alumni.” 


PRINCETON: A Few Freshmen 


May Enter Without Exams 

In recent years Princeton has been 
gradually easing course requirements 
for its 2,000-odd students, who must 
pass a stiff College Entrance Board 
examination before reaching the 190- 
year-old university. Last week Presi- 
dent Harold W. Dodds announced a de- 
cision to ease entrance requirements. 


Reason: 60 per cent of the under- 
graduates now live within..125 miles of 
the New Jersey campus, and university 
officials hope to broaden the geograph- 
ical distribution. 


Impressed by a _ fourteen-year-old 
Harvard plan, Princeton has adopted a 
similar one. By its “admission with- 
out examination” program, 25 of the 
annual quota of 630 freshmen may 
come from schools which don’t prepare 
for College Boards. Requirement: an 
evident ability to pursue college work. 





ROSE BOWL RAH RAH 





PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 
PANTHER MASCOT Husky 
Bivue anp GOLD COLORS PurPLe AND GOLD 
CHEER 


Alle-genee-genac genac 
Alle-genee-genac genac 
Hoo-rah Hoo-rah—PITT 


(feet stamped on last word) 


Go get ’em, Huskies, go get ’em; 
Go get ’em, Huskies, go get ’em; 
GO GET ’EM, HUSKIES, 
GO GET ’EM. 


SONG 


Hai To Pier 


Hail to Pitt! Hail to Pitt! every loyal son, 
Hail to Pitt! Hail to Pitt! 

‘Till the vict’ry’s won; 

The Gold and Blue shall wave forever 

On high, through fair and stormy weather. 

We'll sing her praises far and wide, 
Until the end of time. 

Whooperay, Whooperay for dear old Uni, 
Give her a grand old 
Alle-genee-genac, genac, genac, 

We'll yell and cheer for many a year 

And sing our words out loud and clear 
For our University. 


Bow Down To WASHINGTON 


Heaven help the foes of Washington, 

They’re trembling at the feet 
Of mighty Washington. 

The boys are there with bells, 
Their fighting blood excels; 

It’s harder to push them over the line 
Than to pass the Dardanelles. 

Victory! the cry of Washington, 
Leather lungs together With a Rah! 

Rah! Rah! 

And o’er the land our joyous band 
Will sing the glory of Washington 
FOREVER. 


1936 RECORD 


34 Penn State 
19 Nebraska 
31 Carnegie Tech 14 


34 


53 Ohio Wesleyan 0 
34 West Virginia 0 
6 Ohio State 0 
Duquesne 7 

26 Notre Dame 0 
0 Fordham 4 
6 


1928—Lost to Stanford, 7-6. 
1930—Lost to So. Calif., 47-14. 
1933—Lost to So. Calif., 35-0. 


7 Minnesota 


14 U.C.LA. 

19 Oregon State 

13 California 

7 Oregon 

14 Stanford 

12 So. California 

40 Washington State 
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ROSE BOWL RECORD 





1924—Tied Navy, 14-14. 
1926—-Lost to Alabama, 20-19.. 











SPORT 


A.A.U.: An Iron-Fisted Irishman 
Wins Control of Amateur Sport 


He 





For three days last week end, mem- 
bers of the Amateur Athletic Union 
bickered in. Houston, Texas. Main is- 
sue: who would be A.A.U. president 
in 1937? 

Though backed by powerful New 
York and Chicago districts, Avery 
Brundage, the man who heckled Eleanor 
Holm Jarrett and Jesse Owens during 
the last Olympics, lost out. Brundage’s 
candidate, Major Patrick J. Walsh, was 
defeated by Jeremiah Titus Mahoney. 

An amateur baseball, football, track, 
and boxing star of 30 years ago, then a 
teacher, lawyer, and now a New York 
politician, Mahoney is proud of his part 
in extending the control of the A.A.U. 
to amateur sport throughout the na- 
tion. He’s even prouder of the fact 
that he knew the first Roosevelt well 
enough to call him Teddy, and knows 
the second well enough to call him 
Franklin. 

Last Winter Mahoney fought a los- 
ing battle to keep the United States 
out of Berlin’s games. He argued that 
“Hitler hits Jews below the belt.”’ Three 
times a week, the grayish 60-year-old 
boxes with his son to prepare himself 
for any emergency: “I never duck a 
fight, verbal or physical.” 


FOOTBALL: Washington Snubs 
The South; Hands Roses to Pitt 


A Seattle man picks up a telephone 
and listens. 


Operator’s voice: Hello... Mr. Ray 
Eckmann? .. . Louisiana calling you 
long distance . .. Here’s your party... 


Go ahead. 

Eckmann: Hello... Hello.. 
os. Ween me 

Harsh voice at the other end: Say, 
never mind who I am. How did you 
ever get your job as athletic director 
at Washington? What do you know 
about athletics? What’s the stalling 
for? Why don’t you hurry up and in- 
vite Louisiana State to the Rose Bowl? 
... Best team in the country... One 
tie—before we got warmed up 
Beat Southwestern, 93-0; beat Tulane, 
33-0; We'd fill up your bowl sure... 
What’s the delay? 

Eckmann mumbles something about 
many factors to be considered, confer- 
ences now going on, and hangs up. 

With a sigh, the 135-pound Washing- 
ton quarterback of fifteen years ago 
leans back in his chair and zips open 
a telegram. It reads: A ROSE BOWL 
GAME BETWEEN THE WASHINGTON HUS- 
KIES AND ALABAMA’S CRIMSON TIDE 
WILL THRILL THE HEART OF THE NATION 
STOP WONT YOU MAKE A MOVE TO GIVE 
THE UNITED STATES THAT THRILL 
(signed) BIBB GRAVES, GOVERNOR OF ALA- 
BAMA. 


. Yes 





Night and day lest week, messages 
hummed over the wires from Tusca- 
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Stunned at receiving the Rose Bowl bid, Pitt players lace up and resume practice 


loosa, Ala., and Baton Rouge, La., beg- 
ging, pleading for a Southern team to 
get the Rose Bowl bid. And with just 
cause. Almost unanimously, sports ex- 
perts chose unbeaten, once-tied Ala- 
bama and unbeaten, once-tied Louisiana 
as the leading contenders. 


But after hours behind closed doors 
with influential alumni, with Head 
Coach James Phelan and players, Eck- 
mann disappointed the South and sur- 
prised everyone else by phoning the in- 
vitation to once-beaten, once-tied Pitts- 
burgh. The astonished Panthers ac- 
cepted and celebrated until dawn. 


Eckmann explained; ‘Our intent has 
been to choose the team which is rep- 
resentative of the best in Eastern foot- 
ball.” 

Citizens of the Rose Bowl city, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and near-by Los Angeles 
foresaw a small “gate” and groaned: 
“Washington can have the game. We 
don’t want it.” Southern sports writ- 
ers lost their editorial tempers and ar- 
gued that, after all, the Sugar Bowl 
game in New Orleans—undefeated and 
untied Santa Clara against Louisiana— 
would determine the real national cham- 
pion. 

Washington’s athletic director quick- 
ly endorsed his belief that the Rose 
Bowl game is a banner attraction. He 
announced top prices: $4.40 for side- 
line seats, $3.30 in the corners, $2.20 
directly behind the goal posts. 


PirrssurcH: To the nation, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is best known as 
a football juggernaut. But the co-ed 
college has other distinctions: a 41- 
story tower of learning, one of the few 
Pittsburgh buildings never completely 
clouded by smoke; a 34-acre campus 
landscaped with grass imported from 
Ohio; trolley cars that commute most 
of the 10,000 students from the suburbs 
to their classrooms; a conservative 
chancellor, John Gabbert Bowman, who 
looks remarkably like the late Presi- 
dent. Wilson. 

Credit for building up Pittsburgh’s 
football reputation belongs to Dr. John 
Bain (Jock) Sutherland, head coach 


who has been on the job for the past 
thirteen years. He holds an unusual 
guarantee: he must be given two years’ 
notice before he can be fired. 


Sutherland soars 6 feet 4 inches, 
weighs a paunchléss 212 pounds, is a 
thin-lipped, burring native of Scotland. 
He goes back to the old country every 
second year to visit his mother, collects 
antique English furniture, always wears 
the same shabby cap in bad weather, 
and will imitate Harry Lauder at the 
drop of a pin. 

A member of the university’s dental 
staff, he likes walking and golf, has a 
deep voice, never shouts at his players, 
and doesn’t believe in pep talks. Nick- 
named “Great Stone Face,” he grad- 
uated from Pitt in 1919 after shining in 
football and hammer throwing; he is 
unmarried, lives a few blocks from his 


stadium, sees no harm in subsidization, - 


and is said to have taught Pop Warner’s 
double wing back system before Warner. 

Sutherland’s teams play conservative, 
sound football—on the dull side. Early 
this Fall, Pitt defeated Ohio State, 6-0, 
without even attempting one forward 
pass. The only flashy Pittsburgh play- 
ers are Marshall Goldberg, 18-year-old 
Jewish back, and Averell Daniell, al- 
most everyone’s choice for an All- 
American tackle. 


Cautious Jock follows tried-and-true 
formulas. To safeguard against stom- 
ach upsets, he’s taking Pittsburgh 
drinking water to California; each 
player will lug along two uniforms— 
warm- and cold-weather outfits cost- 
ing $100 apiece. 


I ASHINGTON: No matter who wins in 
the Rose Bowl, Dr. Lee Paul Sieg, 
Washington’s white-haired president, 
famous for his errors in grammar, will 
probably be happy. Two years ago he 
went from Pittsburgh’s faculty to his 
present job and he may have had some- 
thing to do with inviting the institution 
that gave him an LL.D. 


Like Pitt, Washington is co-ed—en-.” 


rollment about 12,000 (2,000 more than 
the Easterners). Frequently confused 
with Washington State in - Pullman, 
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Pitt’s Scotch coach: Sutherland 
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Wash., with George Washington in 
Washington, D. C., and with Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, Mo., Seat- 
tle’s Washington is a State-run univer- 
sity, featuring courses in Oriental lan- 
guages, forestry, fisheries, and ocea- 
nography. 

The man who put Washington on the 
football map was Gilmour (Gloomy Gil) 
Dobie, seriously injured last week in 
an automobile accident. During his 
nine-year reign, 1908-1916, Washington 
never lost a game and survived six sea- 
sons without even a tie. Since Dobie, 
coaches have come and gone. When 
Washington coaches fail to produce, 
they go fast. 

For seven years, the present coach, 
Phelan, has somehow managed to duck 
the Washington hatchet. He was al- 
most chopped down at the end of the 
1932 season, and again last year be- 
cause he had beaten Oregon, traditional 
rival, only twice in seven tries. He fi- 
nally saved his neck by taking a salary 
reduction to $8,500. 

A sarcastic football professor who 
wears a spotless ice-cream suit and 
barks at his players to hit the dirt, 
Phelan is one of the 34 ex-Notre Dame 
stars who now master-mind the grid- 
iron. Only 5 feet 7 and 160 pounds, he 
starred at quarterback for Knute 
Rockne in 1915-16-17, once ‘playing 
through an Army game with two brok- 
en ribs. 

He teaches a more varied attack 
than Sutherland but no one would label 
his orthodox laterals razzle-dazzle or 
crowd-pleasing. 

Phelan’s most publicized players are 
two guards—Steve Slivinski and ‘Max 
Starcevich, an All-American‘from'*Min- 
nesota—and a backfield called the mod- 
ern Four Horsemer (Elmer Logg, a 
wheatfield worker in the Summer; By 
Haines, who wears $25 shoes to favor 
weak feet; Jim Cain, chewing-gum 
salesman; and Ed Nowogroski, a work- 
horse known as “Bronco’’). 

Most of Washington’s pigskin heroes 
were attracted to the university by 
jobs, but none have to work for their 
keep during the football season. 


and on two married men, Logg ( left) and Cain (right)—each with wife 
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DRAGONETTE: Seven Year Air 
Program Ends by Agreement 


For seven years the broadcast voice 
of tiny Jessica Dragonette has helped 
hawk Cities Service wares. The golden- 
haired soprano became one of the insti- 
tutions of radio, 

Last week her sponsors announced 
that she and her Friday evening pro- 
gram would part company Feb. 5. Her 
successor: Lucille Manners, youthful 
soprano who “punches” lyrics consider- 
ably more than Miss Dragonette. For 
the past two years the oil company 
has held Miss Manners under option. 

Reasons for the change: “Checks of 
the radio audience . . . indicated a de- 
sire for new personalities,” said the 
sponsors. “Miss Dragonette made the 
decision to leavé the program,” replied 
her manager. “She has other radio 
plans.” 

Rumor indicated that the “other 
plans” might mean the end of her ten 
years on an NBC hookup: Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet wanted her on CBS for 
$2,000 a week—twice her former salary. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Dec. 12 to Friday, Dec. 18 





Idi ght -fac e figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M, Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 


SERIOUS: 
Astronomy: Dr. Clyde Fisher, head of the 
Hayden Planetarium reviews the sky 
drama of 1936. Sat. 5:30 CBS (WABC).* 
Hugh 8S. Johnson: The General's first public 
address since the election. Sat. 10:30 CBS 
Alexander Tansmon: The Polish composer, 
conductor, and pianist in a program of his 
own works. Mon. 3.30 CBS. 
“Der Freisehutz”: An _ international ex 
change from Leipzig, Germany, brings the 
third act of Weber’s opera. Hans Weis- 
bach directs the Lipsia Symphony. Fri 
3:15 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 

LIGHT: 
Glee Clubs: A supper concert given by five 
civic organizations. Sat. 6:05 NBC-Blue. 
Spelling Bee: Adults try their hand. Sun. 
8:30 MBS (WOR).* 
*Indicates premiere of a series 
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catmacie GUNUERSITY. eieatane BROOKLYN, AND PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUMS 

REAuIst: “Thomas Cowperthwait Eakins is not a painter, he is a force.” Walt Whit- 
man, a powerful realist himself, was one of the few contemporaries to appreciate this 
nineteenth-century artist’s ability to portray cold facts. Edwin A. Abbey, John Singer 
Sargent and John La Farge had sold the public on romantic landscapes and pretty ladies. 

Last week the Baltimore Museum of Art did homage to Eakins, exhibiting 41 of his 
paintings. “Shad Fishing at Gloucester” (top) and “The Biglen Brothers Turning the 
Stake Boat” (bottom) showed his love of the outdoors; the studies of Cardinal Martinelli 
and signora Gomez d’Arza (center) proved him an. excellent portraitist. 
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ART: Out-of-Town Galleries 


Follow Customers to New York 


Out-of-town art dealers have a long- 
standing grudge against New York: 
no matter how fine a iocal establish- 
ment may be, big purchasers almost in- 
variably save their money for a Gotham 
buying spree. In an effort to over- 
come this situation and catch home 
trade on the wing, picture merchants 
from three large cities have opened gal- 
leries this season on 57th Street—the 
Wall Street of art. 


Hupson D. WALKER: An early bird, 
Walker got going in September—weeks 
before old-timers were back in harness. 
He is the grandson of the Minneapolis 
collector, T. B. Walker, whose galiery, 
with its group of old masters, is one 
of the Twin Cities’ institutions. Along 
with the Art Institute, it has developed 
a live public that comes in droves to 
an exhibit—but rarely buys. 


Last week the New York gallery 
closed its first one-man show—works 
by Elof Wedin of Minneapolis. This 
little-known American shows a fine ap- 
titude for portraiture and is a welcome 
addition to the growing number of new- 
ly discovered artists. 


Walker gives visitors a warm wel- 
come and counts on word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising to put over his project. For 
new talent he keeps an eye on WPA 
artists and often tracks down unknowns 
in their studios. 


Paitie Boyer: This charming Rus- 
sian-born dealer knows his job from 
seven years’ experience in his Philadel- 
phia gallery. There he trades with 
Henry P. MclIlhenny, assistant curator 
of decorative arts at the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art, and with Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes. 


Last week without fanfare Boyer in- 
troduced his new branch with a group 
show of contemporary Americans, in- 
cluding Arshile Gorky, David Burliuk, 
and Chaim Gross. He intends to keep 
open the year round, to catch Summer 
tourists as well as Winter residents. 


Daviw B. FinpLay: Until the depres- 
sion, sales weren’t much ofa problem 
for the 66-year-old Findlay firm of 
Kansas City, Kan. Dealing mainly in 
pictures listed at less than $20,000, it 
sold several oil millionaires job lots of 
twenty masterpieces at a clip. The 
company’s prize transaction: 23 pic- 
tures to a blind Indian woman who had 
struck it rich in oil. Findlay chose 
paintings with heavy brushwork so she 
could derive some pleasure from her 
possessions by passitag her fingers over 
the surfaces. 


The three sons, representing the 
third generation of Findlays in the 
trade, have spread the family business 
Rothschild-like to other cities. The 
youngest presides over the home of- 
fice; the eldest works in the Chicago 
office; and now the middle son intends 
to conquer New York. 
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RENTALS: Picture 
Modern Art on a Monthly Try-out Basis 


Shoppers Lease 


In London and Paris picture-lending 
libraries appeared about three years 
ago and met instant popularity. People 
liked to wander into a gallery, pick out 
a landscape or portrait, and take it 
home to “try out” for a month. 

Spreading to the United States, the 
idea produced fifteen similar galleries 
in cities intent on popularizing local 
talent. Scranton, Pa., simplified tech- 
nicalities by adopting the regulations of 
the American Library Association; the 
Albright Art Gallery of Buffalo, N.Y., 
which acquired 100 works of home ar- 
tists two years ago, does a thriving busi- 
ness with clubs and with art-minded 
citizens. 

Last week two crusaders brought the 
idea to New York. David Sartor, 
wealthy dilettante, and Marian Willard, 
American representative of The London 
Gallery, mean to give special attention 
to new talent. Starting their East River 
Gallery list with 100 artists—a few 
established French moderns appear 
among many young unknowns—they 
promptly rented a third of the collec- 
tion to friends. 

More expensive than those in most 
other lending galleries, their pictures 
rent for $4 to $6 a month and are re- 
newable by telephone. In case of 
eventual sale, rental fees are deducted 
from the purchase price. The dealers 
intend to keep prices within reason: 
“Any artist in good health, sane, and 
not past his prime, ought not to expect 
more than $100 for a picture.” 


MUSIC: Three Top Orchestras 
Do Their Best for Home Talent 


The American composer went to bat 
last week—and struck out. 


STRIKE 1: The New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society announced 
the result of its competition for a short 
symphonic piece by an American com- 
poser. After studying the 132 pieces 
submitted, the judges agreed—unani- 
mously—that not one was worth the 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY PAT TERRY 
Classic: Raphael and his concertina 


$500 prize. The money will be used for 
a similar competition next year. 

Gossip immediately circulated about 
the society’s pulling a publicity stunt. 
To show its honest intent, the symphony 
gave honorable mention and promise 
of a performance Dec. 20 to Philip 
James’s “Bret Harte Overture.”’ James, 
who is chairman of the music depart- 
ment of New York University, has won 
national notice during the past seven 
years as conductor of the Bamberger 
Little Symphony. 


STRIKE 2: Leopold Stokowski brought 
the Philadelphia Orchestra to New 
York and offered two new native num- 
bers. A strong supporter of contem- 
porary music, Stokowski is noted for 
his conscientious rehearsals, in which 
he gives unknown composers the same 
attention as old masters. But neither 
Victor Young’s trivial though neatiy 
scored “Arizona,” nor Bernard Rog- 
ers’s longer tone pictures, “American 
Frescoes,”’ set the town on fire. Critics 
left their superlatives in the dictionary. 


STrRikeE 3: Later in the week the 
Philadelphia Orchestra joined forces 
with Paul Whiteman’s band in a real 
American jamboree, presented as a joint 
benefit for the Philadelphia musicians’ 
pension fund and for Whiteman’s Mu- 
seum of American Music at Williams 
College. Whiteman conducted the en- 
semble with a fine sense of tempo and 
tone value; the singing strings of the 
symphony and the soldierly precision 
of the band proved a particularly .for- 
tunate combination. 


Paul Whiteman and his yard-long baton rule the Philadelphia Symphony 


All numbers—world premieres as 
well as the thirteen-year-old ‘“Rhap- 
sody in Blue’’—showed technical pro- 
ficiency and ease in the intricacies of 
orchestration. But once again, the 
content, musically and emotionally, 
was low. The audience went home with 
the baffled feeling of having heard a 
superb performance of something they 
couldn’t quite remember. 


RAPHAEL: Maestro of Concertina 
Forsakes Night Club for Concert Hall 


A small, chubby man who might 
have stepped out of a drawing by James 
Thurber appeared last week in Town 
Hall, New York. He tossed his bald 
head, rolled his eyes, and grinned as he 
worked a small brown cylinder in and 
out between his hands. Raphael was 
making his formal concert debut in 
America. 

The instrument was a concertina, 
popularly considered about on a level 
with hurdy-gurdies and harmonicas. 
Under Raphael’s magic touch it became 
an important item in concert repertoire. 
With it he interpreted compositions by 
Chopin, Mozart, Dvorak, and Kreisler. 
The music was lively and interesting, 
but Raphael had overestimated his 
ability to command a large auditorium. 
In Town Hall, which is accustomed to 
full-voiced singers, small orchestras, 
and pianists, the concertina seemed to 
be a bit thin. 

New Yorkers know Raphael better as 
a night-club artist. For the past two 
years he has attracted crowds to the 
Sherry-Netherland’s smart Russian 
Eagle room where he alternately plays 
jazz and classical numbers. In Paris he 
is remembered for his twelve-year suc- 
cess at the Maisonette Russe. 

Born in Russia, Raphael ran away 
from home at the age of 9, toured suc- 
cessfully as a concertina player, and 
later studied at the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory under Rimsky-Korsakoff. He 
believes his greatest achievement was 
his orchestra of 45 concertina players, 
organized in 1912. With an eye to build- 
ing up another such organization, Ra- 
phael now devotes a large part of 
his spare time to teaching amateurs 
his art. 
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SCREEN: Laughton and Korda 
Retouch Portrait of an Artist 


Rembrandt -van Rijn’s lusty father 
urged him to become a lawyer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Laughton fancied their son 
Charles as an officer in the British 
Navy. Rembrandt resisted his father 
with Dutch stubbornness—and became 
one of the greatest painters of all time. 
Laughton’s resistance was more subtle: 
he obligingly took the navy’s nomina- 
tion examination, flunked magnificently 
—and became one of the world’s great 
actors. His brilliant performance in the 
title role of London Film Productions’ 
“‘Rembrandt”’ completes the case against 
parental judgment. 

This is the second -collaboration - of 
Laughton and Alexander Korda, who 
firmly established both their reputations 
with the memorable “Private Life of 
Henry VIII.” Producer and director 
again in “Rembrandt,” Korda refused 
to concern himself with dramatic sit- 
uations, or even, for that matter, with 
an integrated plot. Nor do the random 
sequences of Carl Zuckmayer’s screen 
story make for a studied biography; 
rather they achieve a colorful, flesh- 
warm portrait of the Dutch genius, 
against a pictorially beautiful back- 
ground of seventeenth-century Holland. 


The camera discovers Rembrandt at 
the height of his career—famous and 
wealthy, the most sought-after. painter 
in Holland. But almost overnight his 
world is shattered. Saskia, his beloved 
wife, dies; and with her his greatest in- 
spiration. The uncompromising realism 
of his group portrait, “The Night 
Watch,” infuriates Amsterdam’s afflu- 
ent burghers and loses him their pat- 
ronage. 

As his fortune dwindles, he accepts 
the shrewish devotion of his house- 
keeper, Geertje (Gertrude Lawrence). 
Bankrupt, finally, he falls in love with 
the simple, illiterate Hendrickje— 
played by Elsa Lanchester with the 


Charles Laughton, as Rembrandt, takes, pride i in the painting that ghee in. = wg Pane doa Seid face befor ie memory Joe 





same charm and humor she. brought 
to the role of Anne of Cleves in the 
previous Korda-Laughton film. Hend- 
rickje’s untimely death, like Saskia’s, 
sets him adrift again to become a 
doddering old man who, lacking the 
few florins to hire a model, covers can- 
vas after canvas with portraits of him- 
self. 

Ironically, “The Night Watch,” valued 
today at $1,000,000, was the picture that 
sent Rembrandt to a pauper’s grave. 
The militiamen who commissioned him 
to paint their portraits expected flattery 
for every florin they paid him. When 
the picture was unveiled, they were 
aghast. It is the scene of this unveiling 
—as Rembrandt savagely flings their 
money in the burghers’ smug faces— 
that provides the film’s most dramatic 
moment. 

The burghers, however, revenged 
themselves even more viciously than the 
screen story reveals. Rembrandt was 
libeled so thoroughly in life and death 
that it is only in the last 50 years that 
his true character has been restored. 





SALOMON-PIX 


Alexander Korda came from Budapest, 
and put British films on the map 





ae 


The detractors painted him as stingy 
and avaricious, dissolute and loose; ac- 
tually he was a model husband and 
father, generous to a fault. 

Starting work with the deepest sym- 
pathy for their subject, Korda and 
Laughton -investigated every known 
record of the painter’s life. Inevitably, 
their findings gave substance to Laugh- 
ton’s authentic and impelling portrait 
of the great master of portraiture. 


MUSICAL: The Fleet’s in Again, With 
A Raft of Hoofers and Comedians 


A previous contract with Richard 
D’Oyly Carte probably prevented the 
astral bodies of Gilbert and Sullivan 
from haunting the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer lot while Born to Dance was be- 
ing filmed, but it looks as if they man- 
aged to do a little ghostwriting under 
an assumed name. But let it be hastily 
added that the lavish “Born to Dance” 
is as American as a Presidential straw 
vote—and twice as funny. 

After setting Eleanor Powell’s feet 
tapping to a Cole Porter score, M-G-M 
decided to gild the lily. The lily-gild- 
ing, as a matter of fact, makes the 
show. There are, for instance, Una 
Merkel and Sid Silvers as one type of 
comedy team; Buddy Ebsen and Fran- 
ces Langford as another; Virginia Bruce 
and James Stewart—as natural a young 
actor as ever was unconscious of cam- 
era and sound box. There is also Ray- 
mond Walburn as Captain Corcoran 
of “H.M.S. Pinafore’’—pardon!—Cap- 
tain Dingby of the P4 (or whatever 
terse title his submarine sails. under). 

The plot, strictly run-of-the-mill, at 
least keeps running. Cole Porter’s 
songs, seven of them, are more to the 
point. Porter, who doesn’t mind the 
entire Yale stands roaring his “Bulldog, 
Bulldog, Bow-wow-wow,” has been ir- 


_ ritated by radio’s playing to death some 


of his more recent hits; “I’ve Got “You 
Under My Skin” and “Easy to. Love,” 
two of his efforts for this film, are 
‘marked for similar slaughter. 
Eleanor Powell’s dancing—to para- 
phrase another Porter lyric—is the 
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If you pay more than this new 1937 
Studebaker President’s price, you may 
get some unnecessary massiveéness for 
your money in the other four first flight 
1937 cars. But that’s about all you'll 
get to justify the extra expenditure. 

e You won’t get finer construction than 
the President’s expert Studebaker 
craftsmanship. And you certainly won’t 
be able to excel the impeccably smart _ 
styling and appointments with which 
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Helen Dryden has graced the interiors 
of this leader of the 1937 Studebaker 


line. e But if there’s one thing more 


than another about this 1937 Stude- 
baker President that wins the heart of 
the man or woman who has a respect 
for the utility of money, it’s the almost 
incredible economy of its operation. 

e The world’s only car (except the 


- Studebaker Dictator) that offers the 


dual economy of the sensational new 


AMERICAS SPOTLIGHT 


Fram oil cleaner and the gas-saving 
automatic overdrive. e The President’s 
beautifully air-curved solid steel body 
has a paint finish twelve coats deep. 
Its doors close tightly without 
slamming, thanks to exclusive rattle- 
proof rotary door locks. e And 
payments out of income are very 
moderate through the Studebaker C.1.T. 
budget plan. $965 and up at factory. 
(Dictator Models as low as $665.) 
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top, especially in the highly spectacular 
finale. The set is a battleship made of 
glass, silver, and alabaster, outlined in 
neon tubing of various colors, and—for 
the benefit of those who go in for com- 
parisons—25 feet higher and 15 feet 
wider than the largest set in “The Great 
Ziegfeld.” 

Add statistics: Eleanor Powell’s 
“Swinging the Jinx Away” number, 
clocked in sixteen minutes and photo- 
graphed on six different levels, exhibits 
the star in tap, acrobatic, ballet, rumba, 
and swing dancing. 

It all goes to show that the spirit of 
Christmas giving is abroad in the land. 


STAGE: Ruth Gordon Introduces 
‘The Country Wife’ to Broadway 


Ruth Gordon has two rare jewels in 
her theatrical crown. She is the only 
American actress to have played a lead- 
ing role at the Old Vic Theatre, London, 
and she has the lead in the first play 
Helen Hayes has chosen to back. 

Helen Hayes and Ruth Gordon have 
been friends for years. Each advises 
the other on plays and interpretation 
of roles. In 1932, when Miss Hayes 
toured in “Mary of Scotland” before 
the New York engagement, Miss Gor- 
don went along, discussing every detail 
of the characterization with her. 

Two years later, when Lawrence 
Langner presented Miss Gordon in his 
adaptation of William Wycherley’s The 
Country Wife at the Westport (Conn.) 
Summer theatre, Miss Hayes actéd as 
critic. She liked the play and the star’s 
performance. She also saw a chance to 
realize a secret ambition—to enter the 
managerial field. 

The seventeenth-century comedy de- 
manded the best in direction and super- 
vision. For Helen Hayes that meant 
Gilbert Miller. He conferred with the 
“angel” and they decided ‘The Country 
Wife” must have an English cast and 
atmosphere. 

Reversing the usual procedure of a 
London engagement following the New 
York premiere, Miller and Miss Gordon 
sailed for Great Britain last Summer. 
They recruited their cast, engaged Ol- 
iver Messel to execute the sets and 
costumes, and enlisted the services of 
Tyrone Guthrie as director. 

Oct. 6, the play opened at the Old 
Vic. The audience cheered Miss Gordon 
and critics, even forgiving the Yankee 
accent, gave her the best notices an 
American actress had received since 
Tallulah Bankhead captured the Brit- 
ish in 1923. 

A limited three-week engagement 
was extended to five. Then Miller and 
Miss Gordon packed their sets and cos- 
tumes and set sail for New York, bring- 
ing with them most of the original cast. 

Last week, when the English revival 
appeared at the Henry Miller Theatre, 
New Yorkers seconded London’s ap- 
proval. As the country bride of the 
cynical Mr. Pinchwife, who attempts 
to shield her from a gay and wicked 
society, Ruth Gordon romps through 
the role with stylized abandon. Her 
zestful reading of Wycherley’s bawdy 
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Ruth Gordon in Restoration frills 


lines brings to the hoary classic a twen- 
tieth-century freshness. 

Despite a cast in which every per- 
former strikes the right note, it is 
Oliver Messel, London’s foremost stage 
designer, who shares honors with Miss 
Gordon. His gay decor and imaginative 
color combinations establish the pe- 
riod’s atmosphere. Known in America 
for his lavish backgrounds which were 
used in the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pic- 
ture, “Romeo and Juliet,” Messel makes 
his Broadway debut with “The Country 
Wife.” 

Helen Hayes, actress, must look to 
her laurels to keep pace with Helen 
Hayes, backer. Broadway rejoices that 


its ruling Queen—now playing in “Vic- 


toria Regina’-——has annexed another 
province. 


e 
OTHER OPENINGS 


Stace: Prelude to Exile: The Theatre 
Guild’s second offering of the year, a 
play about Richard Wagner, enjoys the 
usual careful production, but this his- 
torical figure will soon lie alongside the 
others—Napoleon, Gaudier, and Poe— 
who have had short lives on Broadway 
this season. To Mathilde Wesendonck 
(Eva LeGallienne), the composer Rich- 
ard Wagner (Wilfrid Lawson) was a 
genius; to his wife, Minna (Evelyn Var- 
den), he was a little boy. The theatri- 
cal biographer, William McNally, is so 
tolerant of both women’s points of 
view that he fails to dramatize Wag- 
ner’s life. 

Screen: Living Dangerously (Gau- 
mont British): There isn’t much dan- 
gerous living in this unpretentious story 
of a justifiable murder and two doc- 
tors’ conflict ever a woman; but, profit- 
ing by the presence of Otto Kruger and 
an exceptionally good British cast, it 
creates and an awkward pow- 
er in the telling. 
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DecipeD: By Judge George C. 
Sweeney of the Federal District Court in 
Boston, that the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road must pay unemployment-insur- 
ance taxes under Title [IX of the Social 
Security Act. In the first test of the 
act’s constitutionality, George P. Davis, 
a stockholder, had sought to enjoin the 
road from paying. Judge Sweeney 
ruled the tax valid, within Congress’s 
powers, and conducive to the general 
welfare. Washington had considered 
Title IX the act’s weakest point: it 
penalizes States lacking security laws. 


RuLeD: By the Texas Supreme Court, 
that trading in futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade is gambling, and hence 
an illegal transaction. Bert K. Smith 
and S. W. Gladney of Dallas County, 
grain-investment partners, had asked 
arbitrators to settle a dispute. When 
the arbitrators decided in favor of 
Gladney, Smith reneged and took the 
case to court. “Such transactions were 
undoubtedly in violation of public pol- 
icy,” the court decided. ‘Claims aris- 
ing out of an illegal transaction, such 
as speculation in futures, is not a legit- 
imate subject of arbitration, and the 
award is unenforceable by the courts.” 


CENSURED: By the American Bar As- 
sociation’s committee on professional 
ethics, the lawyers, judges, and ex- 
judges who participate in radio’s Good 
Will Court. “It is improper .. . to par- 
ticipate in . . . a commercially spon- 
sored radio program purporting to be 
for the benefit of the public . . . We dep- 
recate the simulation of an actual 
judicial proceedings . . . especially one 
having for its primary purpose the 
advertising of an article of commerce. 
It is an affront to the dignity of judi- 
cial tribunals .. .” 


Standard Brands, the sponsor, and 
J. Walter Thompson Co., its advertising 
agency, were quick to reply. They 
argued that the broadcast “‘is distinctly 
educational in its content and in the 
manner ia which the content is pre- 
sented,” and serves to accomplish effec- 
tively and on an incomparable scale 
one of the objects which bar associa- 
tions have recently been urging—to wit: 
“the popularizing of the law.” 


UpHELD: By the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s order that 
telephone companies earning more than 
$50,000 yearly should value acquired 
properties as of ‘date of first dedica- 
tion to public use [by.previous own- 
ers],” rather than at their purchase 
price. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., anticipating that cuts in 
book valuation of its properties might 
bring lower rates, had protested the 
commission’s ruling as “harsh and ar- 
bitrary.” Justice Benjamin Cardozo 
read the court’s unanimous opinion: 
“There is surely nothing arbitrary in 
establishing a standard of behavior so 
consistent with good morals.” 
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Advanced Stream-styling That Sets A 
New Standard 
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New Half-Ton Trucks With Bigger Bodies 
—Both 126-Inch And 112-Inch Wheel- 
bases Now Available And Priced Low 





A New And Complete Line Of “Engi- 
neered-For-The-Job’ Trucks 





New Cab-Over-Engine Models Of 
Modern-To-The-Minute Design Ranging 
In Capacity From 1'2 To 12 Tons 





Improvements and Refinements 
Throughout The Entire Line 


' 


In every capacity range from: 


%e tonto 12 tons, there is an] 
exceptional GMC truck value! 
—priced extremely low on! 
any sound basis of comparison. | 


Time payments through our 
own Y.M. A. C. Plan at lowest : 
available rates. . 
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VAN SWE R I N G E N S: Lawyer Succeeds 


Brothers as Ruler of 23,000-Mile Railroad Empire 


A year ago last September, two lit- 
tle-known Midwestern businessmen be- 
came front-page news. For $3,121,000, 
George A. Ball and George A. Tomlin- 
son purchased control of the $3,000,- 
000,000 Van Sweringen railroad system, 
put up at auction to satisfy a defaulted 
loan. 


The two knew little about railroads. 
Ball had amassed a fortune manufac- 
turing fruit jars in Muncie, Ind. Tom- 
linson, onetime cowboy in a Buffalo 
Bill show, operated a Great Lakes ship- 
ping fleet. 

To avoid the bother of managing 
their new investment—and because they 
felt no one else could do the job as 
efficiently—they left the Van Swerin- 
gen brothers, M. J. and O. P., at the 
helm, with power to vote a majority 
of the stock of Midamerica Corpora- 
tion, top holding company in the sys- 
tem. They even gave the brothers a 
ten-year option to buy back their lost 
empire at the auction price, plus interest. 


But the Van Sweringens were never 
able to exercise the option. In Decem- 
ber, 1935, Mantis James, younger of the 
two, succumbed to heart disease. His 
brother, Oris Paxton, was deeply af- 
fected. Thereafter he kept a light burn- 
ing on M. J.’s desk, and each night be- 
fore going home tiptoed in to turn it 


off. A fortnight ago O. P., too, died of 
a heart attack. 

To their dismay, Ball and Tomlinson 
found that their purchase had bounced 
back into their laps—23,000 miles of 
railroad, including the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Nickel Plate, Pere Marquette, 
Erie, Wheeling & Lake Erie, Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, and Missouri Pacific; 
plus extensive real-estate holdings in 
and around Cleveland—the Terminal 
Tower group of office buildings, a hotel, 
a department store, and 25,000 acres 
including Shaker Heights, a suburban 
residential development. It was too 
much responsibility for men past 70. 


Successor: In Tomlinson’s walnut- 
paneled office on the 29th floor of Ter- 
minal Tower, the partners conferred 
daily on the problem: who was best 
fitted to take the burden off their shoul- 
ders? Finally last week, after news- 
papers had buzzed with false rumors, 
they made the announcement: 


“We have selected Herbert Fitzpat- 
rick for the presidency of Midamerica 
Corporation and for the vacancy on its 
board of directors caused by the death 
of O. P. Van Sweringen.” 

Since 1922 vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and most of the other Van Sweringen 
lines, Fitzpatrick “was intimately as- 
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INVESTMENT: Opportunities for the investor, for some years limited to government 
and municipal issues, are beginning to crop up in the industrial field, according to the 
Investment Bankers Association which met last week in Augusta, Ga. Members saw two 


of Augusta’s 30 sunless days 


year, but still got in plenty of golf. Most compelling 


speakers: James D. Rocs, SEC Commissioner, who advocated public ownership of utili- 
ties ;C. A. Dykstra, City Manager of Cincinnati, who advised against local tax limitation; 
and James M. Landis, SEC Chairman, who told the bankers to be good and not go back to 
1929. Edward B. Hall of Harris, Hall & Co., Chicago, was elected president for the 


coming year. 


sociated” with the two brothers in “the 
formulative period during which the 
varied interests were being brought 
under coordination . . . This intimacy 
gave him a particular advantage to 
familiarize himself with the detailed 
problems of all the lines ... We feel 
that the record of accomplishment... 
will best be carried forward .. . under 
the direction of one so closely associat- 
ed with the founders of;the organiza- 
tion.” 

The tall, spare, and silver-haired new 
boss of one-tenth of the country’s rail- 
road mileage is a lawyer rather than a 
railroad operator by profession. Gradu- 
ated from Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, he practiced for years in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., before the Van Swerin- 
gens spotted him. He always took an 
interest in politics, but twice refused to 
run for office—once Ceclining nomina- 
tion as Governor of West Virginia, once 
as United States Senator. 


In Cleveland he lives a quiet bache- 
lor’s life, takes no exercise, and in- 
dulges in two main hobbies: collecting 
Turkish rugs and raising Irish terrier 
pups. 

Prospects: Although his new re- 
sponsibilities should keep him busy, 
Fitzpatrick faces no insurmountable 
problems. 


Two of the Van Sweringen lines, the 
Chicago & Eastern [Illinois and the 
Missouri Pacific, are in process of re- 
organization under Section 77 of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act. The other 
roads have done exceedingly well this 
year, in most cases better than com- 
petitors operating in the same territory. 
The Terminal group of office buildings 
is well rented; and the securities in 
Midamerica’s portfolio, for which Ball 
and Tomlinson paid $3,121,000 a year 
ago, are worth more than $11,000,000 
at current market values. 


Railroad men feel the new manage- 
ment may segregate the rail from the 
real-estate holdings of the vast system. 
They also look forward to a simplifica- 
tion of the complicated holding-com- 
pany structure which the Van Swerin- 
gens built up. 


LEGACY: Brothers’ $100,000,000 
Fortune Shrinks to Less Than Million 


Before the 1929 crash, the Van Swer- 
ingen brothers were worth, according 
to their own estimate, more than 
$100,000,000. When M. J. died a year 
ago, he left an estate, jointly owned 
with his brother, appraised at only 
$199,831.50. 


Last week an estimate of O. P.’s 
estate, filed in Cleveland’s Probate 
Court, valued it at $700,000. Biggest 
item: life insurance yielding almost 
$500,000 after paying off policy loans 
of $165,000. 

Three business associates were named 
as beneficiaries. But it was under- 
stood arrangements had been made for 
distributing the proceeds to the Van 
Sweringens’ spinster sisters, Carrie B. 
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Teacher’s is the Scotch for your holiday list...You 


may be sure that your thoughtfulness will be appreciated, for it is proven 


that men, once tasting this mellow whisky, prefer its distinctive flavour. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow and London 
Sole Agents for the United States: Schieffelin & Co., New York City. Importers since 1794 





MA. AE. SORTER 
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*Extra guest privileges at 
RONEY PLAZA include 
member-courtesies in Key 
Largo Anglers Club and 
other units of the exclu- 
sive Florida Year-Round 
Clubs, upon approval by 
membership committee, 
without extra charge. 


For information (name your hobby) and 
reservations, address Hotel Roney Plaza, 
Miami Beach, Fla. ... or the New York 
office: 521 Fifth avenue, suite 1238-41. 
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—PLUS PERFECT COMFORT 


You'll oraise your Pendleton jacket every time you 
play during extreme weather. The closely woven fabric 
insulates against cold —- waterproofed, it protects 
against rain. Handsomely tailored with zipper front, 
bellows back, sleeve and side tabs. Perfect for other 
outdoor sports. Featured at all A. G. Spalding & Pros. 
st-:es, at men’s shops, department and sporti-g coods 
stores. Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 
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and Edith E., and to their surviving 
brother, Herbert O., Cleveland attor- 
ney, who never participated in his 
relatives’ railroad operations. 


UTILITIES: Fraud, Says UPL; 
Scandalous Story, Says Clarke 


Prior to the depression, Harley L. 
Clarke of Chicago was sitting pretty 
with a personal fortune estimated at 
$60,000,000. The dapper, bald yachts- 
man and clock fancier had started the 
Utilities Power & Light Co. in 1915 and 
built it into a $400,000,000 giant. 

When he acquired control of the Fox 
film group in 1930, Clarke saw himself 
as a sort of guiding light for the motion- 
picture industry. He was going to put 
Shakespeare on the screen and bring 
culture to the starved millions. But he 
forgot something: the necessity of hav- 
ing cash to carry the Fox interests 
through the depression. Shakespeare 
got into the movies but Harley Clarke 
wasn’t around to share the master’s 
triumph. 

By 1932, the Webster Securities Corp., 
Clarke’s personal holding company, 
owed $2,000,000 or more to Charles G. 
Dawes’s Central Republic Bank & Trust 
Co., and Central Republic owed millions 
to the RFC. In 1935 the RFC took over 
Clarke’s collateral—80,000 shares of 
Public Utilities Securities Corp., which, 
in turn, owned 500,000 shares of Utili- 
ties Power & Light. 

Last year, while Clarke’ was arrang- 
ing a deal in England, RFC sold: the 
PUSCO stock to Atlas Corporation, in- 
vestment trust headed by Floyd B. 
Odlum. Atlas also bought up a flock of 
Utilities Power & Light debentures. 

Last October the board ousted Clarke 
from the presidency. Fighting to get 
back into the picture, Clarke filed a pe- 
tition in United States District Court 
asking permission to intervene in the 
company’s reorganizaton. 

Indicating the possibility of a knock- 
down-and-drag-out legal battle, the util- 
ity company’s management last week 
filed suit in Chicago against Clarke for 
$3,000,000. Assigned to Federal Judge 
James H. Wilkerson, the suit charged 
that Clarke had “devised schemes and 
artifices to defraud the company and 
obtain, convert, and misappropriate to 
his own use moneys and properties 
through a series of colorable transac- 
tions.” 


Clarke called in reporters and branded” 


the management’s suit a “scandalous 
story,” concocted by Odlum’s attorneys. 
“The charges ... are absolutely false.” 


DIESEL: Popularity of Engine 
Increases as Weight Decreases 


Writers of detective fiction might find 
good copy in the strange case of Dr. 
Rudolf Diesel, inventor of the Diesel 
engine. 

At Antwerp Sept. 29, 1913, Diesel 
boarded the Channel steamer Dresden. 
The night was clear and the sea smooth. 
Bound for London to talk business with 
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Under fire: Harley L. Clarke 


English manufacturers, Diesel went on 
deck for a stroll and was never seen 
again. 

At first he was thought to be a sui- 
cide. Later discovery that important 
documents were missing gave rise to 
sinister rumors. One paper said that 
Diesel had been spotted leaving the ship 
disguised as a member of the crew. 
According to another lurid tale, he had 
been pushed overboard because he 
knew too much about Diesel engines in 
German submarines: : 

Last week the Diesel Committee of 
the Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering honored the inventor's 
memory and celebrated the 40th anni- 
versary of Diesel power’s introduction 
into the United States. Lunching at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
350 guests ate broiled chicken and lis- 
tened to eulogies. Establishing some 
sort of a record, John B. Kennedy, ex- 
ecutive secretary, introduced ten speak- 
ers in about 30 minutes of radio time. 

B. C. Heacock, president of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor -Co., said that his com- 
pany has produced more than 21,000 
Diesel engines since 1931. C. L. Cum- 
mins, president of Cummins Engine 
Co., told about a Diesel-powered auto- 
mobile in which he drove from coast to 
coast at a total fuel cost of $7.63. Capt. 
E. V. Rickenbacker, general manager 
of Eastern Air. Lines, visioned giant 
Diesel-powered aircraft carrying from 
1100 to 300 passengers at cruising speeds 
of between 200 and 300 miles an hour 


THE Encine: Gasoline engines utilize 
only 25 per cent of potential energy 
in each gallon of fuel. The Diesel, in- 
vented in 1892, not only burns. cheaper 
fuel oil, but utilizes up to 37 per cent. 

This efficiency comes from the fact 
that the Diesel ignites its fuel sponta- 
neously inside the cylinder. Explosions 
result from high temperature produced 
by intense pressure ranging up to 600 
pounds to the square inch. Gasoline 
engines, on the other: hand, ignite the 
charge with an electric spark. The 
Diesel’s saving in fuel: 70 to 80 per 
cent. 

The Diesel started off with a major 
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GIVE AMERTEAS 
NEWEST AVY MOST ADMIRED WATEN, 





Whe Wd{Mtini Fees 

12 Wid thdmi (tenet 
GOOD WATCH is a gift that will serve for years. 
Many times each day of its long and useful 


life it will suggest your love and thoughtfulness. 


Tio ° 
7 Ask your jeweler to show you the new 


Waltham-Premier. There are twenty of the latest, 
nt on smartest styles in men’s and women’s watches 
... from tiny, jewel-like baguettes to sturdy, 
stream-lined models for active, masculine wrists. 


As you look at these newest of the new in 
watches, remember what the Waltham name 
means, because no fine mechanism such as awatch 
is ever better than its maker’s experience and in- 
tegrity. That is why watches bearing the name 
Waltham are, in all truth, the finest time-keepers 
that it is possible to make — why they stand up 
with a minimum of repairs and keep dependable 
time through years and years of hard daily service. 

Waltham is America’s first Watchmaker. Wal- 
tham genius alone first captured from Europe the 
watchmaking leadership of the world — a victory 
Waltham has maintained for more than 80 years, 

Waltham today not only makes the world’s 
smallest watch but was the first American Com- 
pany to make the smallest round and rectangular 
watches, the thinnest pocket watch, and the first 
railroad watch built to railroad specifications. 


When you select a watch, patronize a depend- 
able jeweler and insist on Waltham. For the name 
Waltham brings added value if the watch is for a 
gift, and is always assurance that the watch you 
buy is styled to the minute, and accurate to the 
second. Prices of the new Waltham-Premier are 
from $45 to $225. Prices of the regular line of 
Walthams range from $15 up, and represent the 
greatest watch values in the world. Illustrated 
folders of Waltham Watches and Clocks will be 
sent upon request. Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 
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A TRAVELER. Waltham-Premier 21 © CADET. Waltham-Prem 
el movement, 14 K. gold filled . movement, 14 d " movement, 14 K. gold filled e 

14 K. gold filled dials (entirely new) and —_gold filled dials » - gold filled dials (entirely new) 

attachments. Hands 14 K. solid gold. ments. Hands 14 k. . ments. Hands 14 K. solid gold. 

Finest quality Sun Tan pigskin strap. $50 quality Sun Tan pigskin . silk cords, 

© FLAIR. Waltham-Premier 17 jewel movement, 14 K. gold E COLONIAL A. Waltham-Premier 23 jewel movement ad 

filled case. 14 K. gold filled dials (entirely new) and attach- justed to temperature and 5 positions, 14 K. solid gold case. 

ments. Hands 14 K solid gold. Finest silk cords. A beautiful 14 K. gold filled dials — beautiful, entirely new. Hands and 

lifetime gift. $so0 numerals 14 K. solid gold. A gift for a lifetime. $226 


FIRST AMERICAN WATCHMAKER 
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GIVE THEM THE WORLD! 


A Christmas present that Napoleon himself could 
not have had... 


A present that will be used and enjoyed as much 
by those fortunates who have everything as by those 
of us who haven't. . . 


A present that is as suitable for doctor or lawyer 
as for a bank president . . . 


Give them the World in all its drama and comedy 
—its heroism and villainy—its great deeds and little 
details! Give them the World during one of the 
most interesting and crucial times in its history, as 
it is presented in the pages of News-WEEK. 


Impartial, accurate, and thoroughly illustrated, 
News-WEEK brings the important personalities and 
events of these exciting times into true perspective. 
It is a Christmas present that will be appreciated 
not only on the 25th of December, but every week 
throughout 1937. 


Take advantage of the Special Christmas Rates 

. only $3 for a one-year subscription if at least 
one more is ordered. And one of these may be 
your own renewal. 


Why not avoid the rush of Christmas shopping 


by giving your Christmas gift order for NEws-W EEK 
to your newsdealer, or sending it direct to us today ? 


@ Complete Your Shopping List in Five Minutes by Using The Order © 
Blank Enclosed in This Issue 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


One 1 year subscription $4 


*Two 1 year subscriptions $6 


Each additional 1 year subscription $3 


* One may be your own new subscription oc your renewal which 
will automatically take effect at the expiration of your preseag order. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center 


New York 
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nandicap—weight. Whereas a gasoline 
engine for a heavy truck weighs about 
99 pounds per horsepower developed, 
early Diesels ranged up to 450 pounds 
per horsepower. As recently as 1930 
average Weight per horsepower varied 
petween 50 and 250 pounds. 

Since then advances in mechanical 
construction have made the Diesel light 
enough to compete in many fields. 
Noteworthy achievement: an airplane 
engine weighing 242 pounds per horse- 
power. Other uses for Diesels include 
tractors, trucks, railroad engines, pow- 
er plants, transatlantic vessels, tugs, 
and yachts. Big customers include the 
Navy and the Coast Guard. 

Chiefly as a result of ‘weight reduc- 
tion, Diesel output has climbed rapidly 
in late years. In 1921 production 
amounted to 937 engines, valued at 
$9,026,000, with a total horsepower of 
103,246. By 1929, total installations 
had reached a total horsepower of 
3,500,000; value, $25,027,000. 

Although the depression caused a 
slump in the industry, sales last year 
jumped back to 1,211,000 horsepower— 
three times the 1929 volume. Biggest 
producer: Caterpillar Tractor Co. of 
Peoria, Ill., which accounts for about 
20 per cent of American output. 

One Diesel problem not yet solved ‘is 
the unpleasant odor of the exhaust 
fumes. On the asset side, Diesel fumes 
are bad news to would-be suicides— 
they contain no carbon-monoxide gas. 










GLASS: Light Bulbs, Pipes, and 


Lenses Build Corning’s Profits 


To perfect his incandescent lamp, 
Thomas A. Edison had to obtain a 
tough glass bulb thinner than had ever 
been blown, a veritable bubble. In his 
predicament the inventor turned to 
friends, the Houghton family, who.ran 
the Corning Glass Works, founded in 
1868—eleven years earlier—at Corning, 
N. Y., by Amory Houghton. 

In those days, as now, Corning had a 
reputation as a leading maker of glass 
for special purposes. After weeks of 
experimenting, the company’s glass 
blowers produced what Edison wanted 
—the first electric-light bulb, predeces- 
sor of millions to come from the Corn- 
ing factories. 

At first, puff-cheeked workmen blew 
the globular lamps by hand. Later the 
company’s engineers developed intricate 
machinery to do the job—with asbestos 
{ngers that snatch a blob of molten 
glass from the furnace, mechanical 
lungs to blow it up by compressed air, 
and steel molds that shape the glowing 
mass to proper proportions. A single 
one of these machines can spew forth 
light bulbs at the rate of 400 a minute; 
Company factories at Wellsboro, Pa., 
and Central Falls, R. I., as well as at 
Corning, today produce some 40 per 
cent of the country’s total output. 


Diversity: C.G.W. makes many other 
Products besides incandescent lamps. 
From its fiery furnaces comes glass in 
more than 200 varieties—each with a 
different chemical composition and 
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Here are the & questions 
most often asked about 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


How much time do we need? Much less than you’d 
2 suppose. Schedules are faster this year than ever before. 
i Even from New York, Southern California is just 
overnight by plane; 2! to 3 days by train, 5 to 7 by 


motor or stage, 2 weeks through the Panama Canal. 


How much money do we need? Again, less than 
you’d suppose. Vacation costs here are 15% to 32% 
fy under the average of 20 leading U. S. resorts. (That 
difference can just about pay your traveling expense.) 





What's there to do and see? Bask in the sunshine 
and thaw the winter chill out of your bones. Sail to 
@p enchanted pleasure islands. Ride, fish, play tennis, polo. 
Tee off under a stately palm. Pick a winner at Santa 
Anita. Explore the Sierras and giant forests, orange 


me © 
. groves, Spanish missions, gay, modern Hollywood! 





Can we count on good weather? Astronomers at the 
world-famous Mt. Wilson observatory pronounce 
‘ dB southern California ideal for its clear skies the year 
round. Sun shines an average of 355 days out of 365. 
Every day can be spent out of doors. Night brings stars, 
gay music and the heady fragrance of orange blossoms. 


Where shall we stay?Los Angeles, big, cosmopolitan, 
a world center for citrus, oil and shipping; Hollywood 
or delightful nearby cities of Los Angeles County— 
Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, Pasadena, Glendale, Long 
Beach, Pomona...at any of dozens of alluring places. 
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Ke - FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book—widely acclaimed by travel experts 
—plans your trip for you from start to finish: what to see and do, how 
to get here, time required, itemized cost schedules, plus over 100 
photographs, map, etc... authentic facts available only through this 
non-profit community organization. Coupon brings it FREE by re- 
turn mail; also the new, free Official California Picture Map. 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Come for a glorious vacation. Advise anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 
ecccccccce « MAIL COUPON TODAY .«..---cccccccncnccccccccccss 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. K-12, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern Califor- 
nia vacation. Also send free routing by (] auto, [) rail, [1 plane, [ bus, [J steam- 
ship. Also send free booklets about counties checked: [_) Los Angeles, [] Orange, 
(CF Santa Barbara, [) Riverside, [) Inyo, [J San Diego, (] Ventura, [J Sam Bernar- 
dino, (] Kern, (J Imperial. 
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WITH ANSWERS YOU CAN DEPEND ON IN PLANNING WINTER PLAY 
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The On LY 
Cough Drop 


MEDICATED WITH 
THROAT- SOOTHING 
INGREDIENTS OF 
VICKS VAPORUB 











MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 


Christmas will be merry for those who have 
earned the money to pay for their Christmas 
presents by selling NEWS-WEEK. Write to- 


day. 
NEWS-WEEK 
Representatives Dept. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 











“Know thyself,” said one of the 
wisest men of ancient Greece, but 
even now — after 2,500 years — few 
people know their own possibilities 
in any direction — business, profes- 
sional or social We DO KNOW 
that one man or woman steps for- 
ward, assumes responsibilities and 
GETS RESULTS, while another 
hesitates, gropes, stumbles. The prin- 
cipal difference is that one has found 
the way to delve into his untouched 
mental resources, bringing forth a 
wealth of understanding and vigor 
that assures greater achievement. 


Men and women everywhere ate solving 
TODAY ’s problems successfully by applying 
vital principles known to ancient philoso- 
phers. principles — unknown to most 
people because they have been kept from the 
masses who would misuse the wisdom — are 
available to you through. association with the 
Rosicrucians (not a religious organization). 





SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


3 ibe R.M.X. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
{ AMORC} 
California. 





San Jose 
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varying qualities of hardness, heat con- 
ductivity, brilliance, color. 

For ornamental and table use, skilled 
craftsmen fashion Steuben ware, “the 
first really colorless crystal glass the 
world has ever known.” A single piece, 
such as an urn for a mantel, may cost 
$1,000. In another department, Corn- 
ing makes glass so hard it resists certain 
types of abrasion better than steel. 
Silk and rayon mills use the tough, 
transparent material for reels on which 
to wind their yarn. 

Glass plays an important role in other 
lines of industry, too. Its resistance to 
corrosion makes it ideal for pipe lines in 
breweries, chemical factories, and food- 
processing plants. Corning once sold 
18 miles of glass piping to a single bev- 
erage manufacturer. 

But company officials are proudest of 
another job: casting of the 200-inch, 20- 
ton telescope mirror for the California 
Institute of Technology—largest single 
mass of glass ever made. 


MERGER: Businessmen know Corning 
as the world’s largest maker of “tech- 
nical glassware’’—which includes vir- 
tually all kinds except sheet glass, ta- 
bleware, and bottles. Last week the 
company strengthened its claim to this 
title when stockholders approved a 
merger with the Macbeth-Evans Glass 
Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., 64-year-old man- 
ufacturer of lighting fixtures, railroad 
signal glass, lenses for lighthouses and 
auto headlights. 

Neither company would reveal finan- 
cial details of the amalgamation—a se- 
cretiveness explained, in Corning’s case, 
by the fact that the firm is a closed cor- 
poration, run by one family since its 
formation. Amory Houghton (Hough 
pronounced “hoe”), grandson of old 
Amory, the founder, is president today; 
his cousin, Arthur A. Houghton Jr. 
heads the Steuben division; while Alan- 
son B. Houghton, Amory’s father and 
former United States Ambassador at 
London and Berlin, serves as chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Although the company doesn’t make 
public its earnings, glassmen know 
Corning as one of the most profitable 
units in the industry. Much of its suc- 
cess springs from the achievements of 
its research laboratories, manned by a 
personnel that sounds like a university 
faculty. 

Almost 30 years ago the research de- 
partment cracked its first tough nut 
when railroads complained that their 
signal lanterns sometimes shattered if 
taken from the warmth of a car into 
outdoor rain or snow. Corning chem- 
ists set to work and developed a low- 
expansion glass, impervious to sudden 
temperature changes. Marketed under 
the trade name, Pyrex, the versatile 
material soon opened up new markets: 
transparent baking dishes that could be 
served at the table; beakers and retorts 
for laboratory use; glass insulators on 
higli-tension electric lines, capable of 
withstanding the withering heat of 
power arcs. 

Today Corning is beginning to taste 
the fruits of another triumph of re- 
search, achieved in cooperation with 
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For large pieces, machines are cheeks 


Not cotton, nor wool—just glass 
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Owens-Illinois Glass Co. After eleven 

s of.experiments, the firm last May 
opened @ factory to produce giass fiber 
_ordinary glass converted by the magic 
of science into a soft, snowy fluff like 
cotton batting. Already glass fiber has 
come into widespread use ‘as. insulation 
for houses, refrigerators, and stoves, 
and as a filter for air-conditioning 
systems. 

Researchers are also experimenting 
with the new material as a textile. Its 
silklike fibers, one-tenth the diameter 
of a human hair, can be twisted into a 
thread and woven on standard looms 
or knitting machinery. Corning en- 
gineers see visions of noninflammable 
glass draperies for theatres and other 
public buildings, cigarette-proof awn- 
ings on hotels and apartment houses, 
woven glass covering for wires and 
cables—the possibilities are endless. 


oF 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

¢ At the convention of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
President Paul S. Willis reported the 
results of a poll of grocery wholesalers, 
manufacturers, and retailers. Forty 
per cent of the replies showed benefits 
as a result of the Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Price Discrimination Law and 
75 per cent of the trade expressed ap- 
proval of the law’s intent. 


® Last week the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce announced United 
States exports in October of $264,708,- 
000; imports, $212,001,000. Year to 
date: exports, $1,997,681,000; imports, 
$1,977,589,000. 


® The world’s visible supply of tin dur- 
ing November reached 23,148 tons, 
largest in several years. Of this total 
11,855 tons was afloat on its way to 
the United States. 


* The American Petroleum Institute 
reported average daily crude-oil pro- 
duction for the week ending Nov. 28 at 
3,010,650 barrels—50,300 less than the 
week before. 


* Railroad carloadings in the week 
ended Nov. 28 fell off to 680,000 cars 
compared with 789,500 the previous 
week. The total was nearly 110,000 cars 
greater than the like week of 1935. The 
Thanksgiving Day holiday accounted 
for the current decline. 


* For the first time since election the 
Steady decline in the price of New York 
Stock . Exchange memberships was 
checked. A seat was bought for $97,000. 
Previous sale, a low for 1936: $89,000. 


* Electric-power output, week ended 
Nov. 28, was 13.7 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding week of 1935. To- 
tal production: 2,133,511,000 kilowatt 
hours. 


* The Atchison, Topeka. & Santa Fe 


Railway led the equipment-purchase 
field h an announcement of orders 
for 155, tons. of rails and fastenings, 
27 heavy locomotives, and 3,025 freight 
cars. Total cost: $20,000,000. 
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A NEW MINIATURE THAT WILL 
SWEEP HIM OFF HIS FEET 


HIS gift opens up a whole. new 

field of fascinating picture oppor- 
tunities . . . indoors at home or in 
public places—the complete range of 
outdoor winter pictures... 

Kodak Bantam Special’s superb 
equipment frees the picture-taking 
fan from conventional limitations. 

The lightning-swift action, the dif- 
ficult light conditions that force other 
picture takers to stop, bother him not 
at all. His negatives are microscop- 
ically sharp; yield big, detailed enlarge- 
ments. He focuses swiftly, certamly; 


no guesswork ruins his greatest shots. 


See Kodak Bantam Special at your 
dealer’s. Price, $110, is low indeed 
for an instrument of such quality... 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


“STILLS” IN FULL COLOR 


In addition to black-and-white pictures on 
Kodak Panatomic or Super X Film, Kodak 
Bantam Special, loaded with the new Koda- 
chrome Film, gives you gorgeous full-color 
transparencies, that may either be viewed 
as they are, or mounted in slides for large 
size projection on the home screen. Price 
of Kodachrome Film, $1.75 per roll of 
eight exposures, includes becca a the 
Kodak Laboratories at Rochester, N 


Kodak Paccalim Specie — 








Specifically, here's what 
makes it SPECIAL 


Super lens, the new Kodak Anastigmat 
EKTAR /.2.0. Regardless of conditions, 
negatives are microscopically sharp, 
yield big, richly detailed enlargements. 


Compur-Rapid shutter. Its nine speeds 
from 1 to 1/500 second capitalize to the 
full the Bantam Special’s ability to cope 
with swift action, or difficult light. 


Coupled range finder, military - type, 
split-field. The user finds the range and 


focuses in one operation. 


Automatic film-centering device locks 


* the film in centered position for each 


exposure, 


Body is die-cast, machined aluminum, 
with stainless steel fittings. 





Small 
as the palm 
of your hand 
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For the Picture-Taking Fan 
on your Gilt List 
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The amazing variety of sport and enter- 
tainment offered for one’s enjoyment at St. 
Petersburg is one of the reasons for the 
popularity of the Sunshine City. No city in 
the world, we believe, presents a wider 
choice of things to do, places to go, things 
to see and enjoy . . . Climate, hospitality, 
accommodations and living costs are extra 
attractions which make this resort center 
almost ideal. Mail the coupon today for 
free booklets. 

Se eS SS 2 2 SB SSS Se eS eS SS Se ee eee eee 
G. M. Scott, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

Please send ( ) General booklet ( ) Hotel 
booklet ( ) Apartment booklet ( ) School 
folder. 
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MISSION: 


Attracts a Million Listeners 


Protestant 


Christ sent out 70 disciples—‘as 
lambs among wolves’”’—to proclaim the 
kingdom of God and reap the spiritual 
harvest. Pope Innocent III, appalled 
by the neglect of religion in the Middle 
Ages, commanded St. Dominic and his 
friars to revive it by itinerant preach- 
ing. John Wesley preached 40,000 ser- 
mons—and his eighteenth-century 
Methodist followers, millions more—to 
rekindle the spiritual life which the 
Church of England had neglected. 

During the past decade many 
churchmen have sensed a decline in re- 
ligion. Last Summer the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh T. Kerr, pastor of Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, sug- 
gested a large-scale preaching revival 
—like the friars’ and the Methodists’— 
to set the Church on fire and draw men 
to it. 

In New York this week, four days of 
religious rallies climaxed a nationwide 
preaching mission that grew out of 
Dr. Kerr’s suggestion and was organ- 
ized by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Starting at Albany, N. Y., last Sep- 
tember, the “mission team” preached 
to more than 1,000,000 persons at 
2,000 gatherings in 25 large cities be- 
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General Lodijensky 


..-again your host in New York's 
most colorful restaurant, more charm- 
ing than everinits new dress of silver, 
gold and blue. Delightful music... 
entertainment in the Russian manner. 
ALEXANDER BUNCHUK and his 
Russian Eagle Orchestra 
RAPHAEL and his Concertina...And others 
DINNER—SUPPER (with dancing) 
Sunday—Tea Dancing 
EARLY DINNER FOR THEATRE-GOERS $2.50 
7 to 8:30 + Promptly Served 


THE RUSSIAN EAGLE 


IN THE SHERRY- NETHERLAND 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH -« 


NEW YORK 
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ELEVATION: In St. Vibiana’s Cathedral, 
Los Angeles, Mgr. Amleto Giovanni Cicog. 
nani (left), Apostolic Delegate to the Unit. 
ed States, last week enthroned Mer. John 
J. Cantwell (center) as first Archbishop of 
the newly created Metropolitan See of Los 
Angeles. (Right—Mgr. John Cawley, Vicar 
General.) 

Preaching on the occasion, Mgr. John T 
MeNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati, re. 
vealed that the California prelate, whose 
Archdiocese embraces Hollywood, “in- 
spired” the founding of the Legion of 
Decency. 











tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Except for the sporadic opposition of 
Fundamentalist groups, churchmen 
gave enthusiastic welcomes to the mis- 
sion. All Protestant denominations- 
even the Episcopal and Lutheran, tra- 
ditionally stand-offish in cooperating 
with other Protestant bodies—joined 
in the revival. 


To top the team the Federal Council 
summoned the Rev. Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones from India. The Methodist mis- 
sionary, whom Indians call Rishi (Holy 
Sage) prepared himself by three 
months of prayer in the Himalayan 
Mountains. 


With the mission drawing to its 
close last week, Church papers felt the 
time right to attempt an evaluation 
of it. 


Praising the team for avoiding bunk, 
The Christian Century commended the 
“powerful presentation of the gospel in 
its many aspects.”” But the undenomi- 
national weekly also had three criti- 
cisms to offer: the mission smacked 
too much of “old revivalism’’; the 
preachers, while rousing their listeners 
to faith in God, forgot to direct that 
faith into loyalty to individual de- 
nominations; and they shied away from 
“defining a sound conception of Chris- 
tianity’s responsibility to the social 
order.” 


Zions Herald feared God would ex- 
claim “Bah!” unless the preaching mis- 
sion is succeeded by a “doing mission.” 
“Our God,” observed the Methodist 
weekly, “is a practical God. He wants 
to see results.” 
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EXPLORERS: Unsheathing Pens, 
They Make a Safari Into Print 


Equipped with a pipe, a jigger of rye, 
and a credulous audience, the average 
explorer can relax his stiff upper lip 
and pour out a more or less articulate 
tale of adventure among bushmasters 
and ice floes. Push a pen into the same 
man’s fist with instructions to write 
down his story, and he’ll manipulate 
his stylus like a ski pole and smother 
himself in hand-me-down phrases and 
flossy language that would put any 12- 
year-old to sleep. 

A good many of these primitive ef- 


tions committee of the Explorers Club 
from among its own membership, and 
labeled, in a flight of fancy: Explorers 
Club Tales (301 pages, 84,000 words. 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $3). The vol- 
ume abounds in sentences flamboyant 
with daring slang, such as: “Bill had 
been enjoying several bottles of ‘home 
brew,’ and he ‘beat me to it’.” And: 
“The wind was with me and everything 
was ‘swell for pictures’.”’ 

But this book surprisingly survives 
its deadwood. For jostling the flotsam 
are two rare short stories, “Mana” by 
J. Allan Dunn and “Carmelita” by Tom 
Gill; a couple of controversial pieces by 
those Arctic brawlers, Stefansson and 
Amundsen; and some interesting mate- 
rial on Chinese armies, buffalo hunts, 
Cape Horn squalls, and cougar chasing. 

These latter accounts breathe through 
their awkwardness an authentic air of 
hardship and daring which is sometimes 
more convincing than art could have 
made it. Particularly, in Joseph Robin- 
son’s tale of how he once stumbled into 
a den containing four aggressive pu- 
mas, there is one unforgettable state- 
ment: “I kept on shooting—from the 
hip. One does.” 

A pro among amateurs, Dunn has 
written a piece of cunning simplicity. 
“Mana” is Polynesian for “guts”’— 
something which Walker, the island 
trader, proved to have. A burly native 
stole the luscious wife Walker had 
bought, laughed at him, and ran up 
bills at his store. Walker crumpled, 
lost caste. He moped around, brooding, 
and then he thought of something. 
When the native, who wasn’t as bright 
as brawny, came to annex his weekly 
supply of kerosene for his lamp, Walk- 
er gave him what looked much the 
same—gasoline. The subsequent explo- 
sion restored Mr. Walker to popular 
favor. 

Tom Gill’s “Carmelita” isn’t as slick, 
but it carries. the impact of honesty. 
One year on a trip down the Orinoco, 
his upstanding young friend Jack fell 
for a dusky girl. Against Gill’s advice 
to pay cash to her hulking husband, 
Jack—who “was properly shocked as 
every good British schoolboy should 
be”—insisted on playing Don Juan in 
the jungle and abducted the willing 
wench. 

Carmelita, however, began to pine for 
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CRIME 














Tear Gas 


“A tear gas gun is just as effective 
in protecting a person against attack 
and it’s much safer for the average mo- 
torist or private citizen,” says the head 
of one of the country’s largest law en- 
forcement agencies. 


Thinking persons realize the need for 
protection under prevalent conditions. 
Few care, or know how, to use fire- 
arms. Truly the modern defensive 
weapon, the CAMERON TEAR GAS 
MACHINE GUN, is an always ready 
ally. It discharges non-toxic and non- 
lethal DUNCANITE in a steady stream 
for fifty feet, thoroughly incapacitating 
in effect but wearing off in about 30 min- 
utes with NO HARMFUL RESULTS. 
Of rugged steel construction (10 inches 
long, 2% inches diameter, weight 32 
oz.) it contains enough DUNCANITE 
for .) discharges and is simple enough 
to be operated by any adult. Success- 
fully used by state police, highway de- 
partments, special officers, etc. 


Due to quantity production price is 
now $15 complete. Refills $5. Order to- 
day or write for booklet “Tear Gas, the 
Modern Defensive Weapon.” CAME- 
RON PROTECTIVE DEVICES, Inc., 
116 East 32nd Street, New York, N. ‘Y. 











HOME SET 


... Tel-Tru Temperature Indicators. Make 
home more comfortable to live in. Appre- 
ciated by everyone. FOR WALL AND 
DESK—to keep rooms at even healthful 
temperature. FOR OUTSIDE WINDOW 
—helps you dress according tothe weather, 
avoiding colds. 

Tel-Trus are easy to read—guaranteed ac- 
curate, unbreakable. Modern styles. Beau- 
tiful colors. At better stores; or direct, 
pan if no dealer near you. Money 

ack if not 100% satisfied. 

Prices slizhtly bigher in Canada 


INDIVIDUAL MODELS _ 





WALL OUTDOOR 
W-SIMON CO. (Est.1916) 


GERMANO 
426 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y, 


Gs : TEMPERATURE 
- at INDICATORS 
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the bruises and bumps of her former 
life and couldn’t stomach Jack’s chival- 
ry. A few mornings later they woke 
to find “the cayuka was gone, and Car- 
melita had gone with it—gone back to 
her brandy-soaked lover, where once in 
a while she could count on the supreme 
ecstasy of a wallop across the but- 
tocks.” 
& 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Theory and Practice of Socialism. 
By John Strachey. 482 pages, 177,450 
words. Bibliography, index. Random 
House, New York. $3. A complete, 
sober, but quite readable roundup of 





INTERNATIONAL 
Strachey: British apostle of Marxism 


the Marxist position in economics and 
history, “this book attempts to say 
plainly what the working-class move- 
ment of the world is striving for.” 


William Morris as I Knew Him. By 
Bernard Shaw. 52 pages, 12,750 words. 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $1.50. Less 
remarkable for its brief sketch of Mor- 
ris, whom Shaw admired genuinely and 
understood fairly well, than for its rev- 
elation of G.B.S.’s successful wrecking 
of May Morris’s marriage. He recounts 
this little venture in terms astonishing- 
ly naive for an octogenarian. 


We or They. By Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong. 103 pages, 27,840 words. Index. 
Macmillan, New York. $1.50. Arm- 
strong lumps Fascists and Communists 
together as enemies of the liberal 
States, excoriates them with embar- 
rassing quotes of their own, and pleads 
for a united front of the remaining 
democratic countries—“we or they.” 


Some of My Best Friends Are Jews. 
By Robert Gessner. 369 pages, 111,267 
words. Illustrations, index. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. $3. Gessner trav- 
eled through Germany, Poland, Russia, 
Palestine, France, England, and Amer- 
ica, talking to Jews and Gentiles, both 
concerned with anti-Semitism. This 
book is the record of those conversa- 
tions, and the author’s reflections upon 
them. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY: Blue-Blood 
Magazine Read for 90 Years 


Last week shiny half dollars flashed 
out of brocaded purses and striped 
trousers into the hands of newsstand 
dealers. In return, the society custo- 
mers received the 90th anniversary issue 
of Town & Country. 


Founded in 1846 as The Home Jour- 


nal, a 7-cent, 4-page weekly, the maga- 
zine took its present name 55 years later 
and came into Hearst’s possession in 
1925. A couple of editors came with. it. 
Their policy consisted of running arti- 
cles and ‘photographs sent in by society 
friends. 

Weary of the result, Hearst last year 
appointed Harry A. Bull, Harvard ’26, 
and Joseph Bryan 3rd, Princeton ’27, 
editor-and managing editor, respective- 
ly. ‘Bull ‘had previously served on In- 
ternational Studio and on Town & 
Country’s editorial staffs. Bryan, former 
reporter on The Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader, had also put in a stretch on The 
New Yorker. Both men are listed in 
the Social Register. 

Between them they tactfully eased 
out the duller society scribblings and 
went after authors with names. They 
also took on Louis-Marie Eude as. art 
director. To this one-legged Frénch 
war veteran, with whom they converse 
in an English-French jargon, both give 
major ‘credit for smartening up the 
“book.” 

The present Town & Country editorial 
atmosphere is somewhat casual. Bull 
has a trick of buying articles so far 
ahead of publication that they kick 
around the office for months. When the 
time comes to print them, it’s an even 
bet that the author can’t be found for 
necessary revisions or additional in- 
formation. Frequently Bull shows a 
piece to his six-member staff and re- 
ceives six no’s. If he alone likes it, he 
runs it anyway. 

The December issue, first of a series 
of Christmas annuals on the order of 
Tatler, Sketch, and L’Illustration, set 
another Town & Country record—a 
print order of 40,200 copies. Of the 100 
copies on the free list, one went to 
Premier Mussolini. 


= 
GUILD: Journalists Scribble 
Treaty With N.Y. Daily News 


On the night of Feb. 1, 1934, a keyhole 
peeper in the Hotel Astor, New York, 
might have eyed an agreeable scene. In 
one room some 30 men were lapping up 
highballs and conversing in tones of 
brotherly affection. Two-thirds of those 
present were newspaper publishers and 
executives; the others represented the 
newly organized American Newspaper 
Guild. Everybody seemed to approve 
the journalists’ union. Heywood Broun, 
bulky president of the guild, grinned 
happily. 
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When Broun and fellow guildsmen 
later invaded publishing sanctums, they 
found the atmosphere less mellow. Ex- 
ecutives still agreed that the guild de- 
served encouragement, but they didn’t 
want to do business with it. 


The union joined the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and started a member- 
ship drive. As supporters increased, 
it negotiated wage and working-hour 
contracts with The New York Post, 
Philadelphia Record, Reading (Pa.) 
Times, Cleveland News and Madison 
(Wis.) State Journal and Capital Times. 

A fortnight ago guild prestige jumped 
sharply—with the settlement of a three 
and a half months’ strike on The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. To resume publica- 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Broun: Pleased by news from The News 


tion, William Randolph Hearst had to 
yield to guild demands for minimum- 
wage and working-hour standards. Last 
week the union, whose national mem- 
bership now totals nearly 6,000, ad- 
vanced in another sector. With The 
New York Daily News, whose Sunday 
circulation of 3,000,000 (daily 1,650,- 
000) is the nation’s largest, journalists 
signed the fattest contract in guild his- 
tory. 

For employes of three years’ experi- 
ence, the tabloid established the follow- 
ing weekly minimum wages: reporters, 
$50; photographers, $65; artists, $60. 
Rewrite men (including reporters who 
can be used for rewrite), copyreaders, 
make-up editors, and caption writers 
will henceforth receive a minimum of 
$70. 


Other minimum scales were set for 
copy boys, library and clerical workers. 
The News became a preferential guild 
shop. Present employes need not join 
the union, but new editorial workers 
must take out guild cards within six 
months. 


Joseph Medill Patterson, publisher of 
the gold-minting tabloid, declared the 
contract “in accord with the spirit of the 
times.” The millionaire ex-Socialist 
added: “If I were a reporter myself, as 
I used to be, I would apply for member- 
ship in the guild.” 
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ie Tang. Crispness. Coolness. The flavor of 


spring. The cool of the orchard. You know... 

But really, do you know? How the precious 
goodness put there by the maker is kept 
there, waiting for you? 

Freshness is assured by the gleaming wrap 
of pure Aluminum Foil. It keeps out moisture, 
that sly destroyer of freshness. Keeps out 
air, too, and all its contaminations. 

Aluminum Foil is a wall; a wall of pure, 
clean metal to turn back, positively, enemies 
of fine quality put there by the maker. 

That’s why you are seeing so many foil- 
wrapped foods and food products. Are you 
really seeing? Looking intentionally for this 
mark of protection? You should, for your 
own satisfaction. 

We speak for the packers of every sort of 
food product who give you this protection. 
They know from experience the perfection of 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FRIENDLY TO FOOD 
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Born: To Robert Lehman, cousin of 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New York, 
and the former Ruth Owen, daughter of 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, ex-Am- 
bassador to Denmark, a son, in New 
York. The child is a great-grandson of 
William Jennings Bryan. 


.. To Robert Littell, New York dra- 
matic critic, and the former Anita B. 
Damrosch; daughter of Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor and composer, a son, 
in New York. 

BirnTHDAY: Newton D. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War in Wilson’s second Cabinet, 
now practicing corporation law in 
Cleveland, 65, Dec. 3. He spent the 
day “just like any other day—at work.” 


..-Phi Beta Kappa, intercollegiate 
scholarship society, 160, Dec. 5. The 
United Chapters unveiled three memo- 
rial tablets at the College of William 
and Mary, the organization’s birthplace. 


... Heywood Broun, Scripps-Howard 
columnist and president of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, 48, Dec. 7. 


ENGAGED: J. Stirling Getchell, head of 
his New York advertising agency, to 
Sarah Paschall Davis, daughter of Nor- 
man H. Davis, United States Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large. 


... Hugo Hartung, German gasoline 
salesman, to Princess Hermine-Caroline 
(Carmo) zu Schoenaich-Carolath, step- 
daughter of ex-Kaiser Wilhelm of Im- 
perial Germany. The bride-to-be is a 
daughter of Wilhelm’s second wife, 
whom he married at Doorn, The Neth- 
erlands, in 1922. 


MarrieD: Mark Barron, city editor of 
The Associated Press, and Erin O’Bri- 
en-Moore, stage and screen actress, 
daughter of J. B. L. O’Brien-Moore, 
late publisher of The Tucson ( Ariz.) 
Citizen and The Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette. 

DivorcepD: Laurence Stallings, co-au- 
thor of “What Price Glory?” and au- 
thor of “The Big Parade,” by Mrs. 
Helen Poteat Stallings, in Reno. She 
charged cruelty. 


.»+Mrs. Mary Kathryn Neely by John 
Champ Neely, son of Senator Matthew 
M. Neely of West Virginia, on grounds 
of mental cruelty, in Reno, where he 
works as a bartender. Mrs. Neely, who 
eloped with her ex-husband when both 
were high-school students, had won a 
West Virginia decree ten days previous- 
ly for “mental cruelty, nonsupport, and 
desertion.” 


ArrRIveD: Mme. Elsa - Schiaparelli, 
Paris couturiere, in New York—be- 
cause “the idea of spending an after- 
noon in one of your 5-and-10s thrills me 
beyond measure.” Opinions: “In Paris 
today, it is suits, suits, suits, suits... 
Those mannish freaks that make it dif- 
ficult to distinguish between a man and 
@ Woman... are hateful and ugly... 
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Evelyn Laye will cook 


Skirts will be a little longer. . . Lin- 


gerie is passing out, because so few 
women can afford the upkeep. It is 
very sad.” 


- Arthur Menken, newsreel photog- 
rapher, in New York, from Spain. The 
rebel forces expelled him from the 
country for showing too much zeal in 
taking war pictures for Paramount 
News. “Every camera man had his own 
censor,” Menken explained. “He walked 
along with you, and when he saw some- 
thing he didn’t want photographed, he’d 
just hang his hat over the lens.” 


...Evelyn Laye, musical comedy and 
screen singer, in New York, from Lon- 
don. With her she brought flour and 
yeast, sloe gin, pickled onions, a rum 
cake, and a 10-pound hunk of English 
beef. She intends to release her do- 
mestic instincts by cooking an English 
meal for her friends in her New York 
hotel. aes 


DEPARTED: Lady Furness, twin sister 
of Mrs. Gloria Morgan Vanderbilt, from 
New York, to attend Edward VIII’s cor- 
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Mme. Schiaparelli will shop 





onation in London next May. Long his 
friend, she introduced Mrs. Wallis Simp- 
son to Edward when he was still the 
Prince of Wales. She bristled at report- 
ers’ questions: “Oh, bother! I know 
nothing about the King!” 

DisaPPROvVED: Gypsy Rose Lee, strip- 
dancing burlesque queen, by the 2,000 
New Yorkers who attended the annual 
Beaux-Arts Ball. Miss Lee, who was 
promoted .this year from Minsky’s run- 
ways to the Ziegfeld Follies, did a solo 
act billed_as “The Eclipse of the Sun.” 
She whisked off her gown to the tune 
of “Valse Fantastique’’—but no one ap- 
plauded. 


Sworn In: As Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, Major Gen. Thomas Hol- 
comb, succeeding Major Gen. John H. 
Russell, who retired Dec. 1. The 57- 
year-old World War hero previously 
headed the Marine Corps Schools at 
Quantico, Va. 


Diep: John Ringling, 70, last of the 
seven Ringling Circus brothers, of bron- 
chial pneumonia, at his New York 
home. 

When a small-time circus left Bara- 
boo, Wis., without ‘paying August 
Ruengling for twenty harnesses, he sent 
two of his boys to collect the money 
from gate receipts. They came back 
with the cash in their pockets and cir- 
cus under their skins. 

To finance their first public perform- 
ance, they scraped up $5. John clowned 
and sang. To the Ringling brothers’ 
amazement, the Northwest soon proved 
entertainment-starved. They profited 
and expanded. They bought wagons, 
tents, kangaroos, freaks, and acrobats. 
John drove the lead team, and when the 
outfit expanded to the 43-car-train 
stage, he handled transportation and 
routing. After they bought Barnum & 
Bailey’s for $410,000 in 1906, and the 
American Circus Corp. in 1929, the 
_Ringlings had complete .control of ‘ev- 
\ery important circus in’ the’ country. 

“Mr. John” never: kept his intention 
to retire at 50. As his brothers died 
one after another, more and more re- 
sponsibility fell on his shoulders. - But 
he did manage to satisfy his craving 
for art. In the John and Mabel Ring- 
ling Memorial Museum at Sarasota, 
Fla., he stowed $20,000,000 worth of 
Rubens’s, Raphael’s, Velasquez’s, and 
Rembrandt’s works. 


+«.Leslie Thrasher, 47, magazine il- 
lustrator (covers for Liberty and The 
Saturday Evening Post), of pneumonia 
at Mather Memorial Hospital, Port Jef- 
ferson, Long Island. In a fire which de- 
stroyed his Oldfield Village home on 
Nov. 29, the artist was overcome by 
smoke; lung congestion set in. 


...Fred Warren Green, 64, Governor 
of Michigan from 1927 to 1931, of a 
gall-bladder ailment aggravated by the 
exertion of a deer-hunting expedition, 
at Munsing, Mich. 


..- Simplicio Godino, 28, Siamese twin, 
of. cerebro-spinal meningitis, in «New 
York.. Eleven days previously, surgeons 
had severed from the-base of his spine 
the body of his dead brother, Lucio. 





CPRIDE... in producing only 
the best whiskey 


Paul Jones 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES — Ps PROOF 


Ps JONES, for over 70 years, has been 
made slowly . . . distilled in the costly, old- 
fashioned American way . . . with plump, golden 
American grain... with clear, sparkling American 


limestone water . . . and with steadfast fidelity to 


time-honored American whiskey traditions. 


What’s more, Paul Jones is a// whiskey — Ameri- 
can, every drop—and you'd search the wide world 


over to match its gloriously rich, hearty flavor! 
L y y 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville & Baltimore, 
makers of Four Roses (94 proof), Old Oscar Pepper (90 proof), 
Mattingly & Moore (90 proof)—all blends of straight whiskies. 


A GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 





At your dealer's you'll] 


Sind this Christmas 
backage—the Camel 
4rton—200 cigarettes, 


It’s easy to please all the pipe-smokers on 
your list. Just give them the same mellow, 
fragrant tobacco they choose for themselves 
— Prince Albert — the National Joy Smoke. 
“P. A.” is the largest-selling smoking tobacco 
in the world—as mild and tasty a tobacco as 
ever delighted a man. And Prince Albert does 
not “bite” the tongue. Have bright red-and- 
green Christmas packages of Prince Albert 
waiting there early Christmas morning... to 
wish your friends and relatives the merriest 
Christmas ever. 


There’s no more acceptable gift in Santa’s whole 
bag than a carton of Camel Cigarettes. Here’s 
the happy solution to your gift problems. 
Camels are sure to be appreciated. And enjoyed! 
With mild, fine-tasting Camels, you keep in 
tune with the cheery spirit of Christmas. Enjoy 
Camels at mealtime— between courses and after 
eating — for their aid to digestion. Get an in- 
vigorating “lift” with a Camel. Camels set you 
right! They’re made from finer, MORE EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and Domes- 
tic—than any other popular brand. 


One full bound 
~ Prince Albe 

ess”? tobacco— packed j 
cheerful red tin and peter! oe 
@n attractive Christmas gift 


backage, Var left} 


of mild, mel. 
rt—the "bite. 
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Gift wrap. (near left} 
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1936, R. J.Reynolds Tobacco Company, Wing: 
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